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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


CRISIS 


VENTS are moving so rapidly 
ki: the battle for a planning 

policy that this note may be 
out of date before it appears. At 
the time of writing the indications are 
that the danger we have so often 
pointed out is materialising into a 
disaster. We have always said that, 
if a national planning policy is not 
adopted in good time, the pressure 
for housing will set going the inter- 
war trends of city development at 
accelerated speed, and there will 
not for many years be an opportune 
moment at which they can be 
arrested and turned in a new 
direction. 

It was alarming when the Minister 
of Health told the local authorities 
to prepare one-year housing pro- 
grammes, because having no guidance 
as to the policy of industrial location, 
they must inevitably work on 1939 
assumptions. But we hoped that 
behind the scenes a planning policy 
was being drafted that would save the 
situation before work actually com- 
menced. Now that the instruction is 
extended to a two-year programme, 
for 300,000 permanent houses, and 
the Minister of Works is putting his 
bull-dozers on to the mass-prepara- 
tion of housing sites, the chances of 








a new policy are 
desperate. 
Four years 


very nearly 


after the Barlow 


_Report, and 18 months after the 


Uthwatt Report, the statement by 
Mr. Tom Johnston, as spokesman 
for the Government, that housing 
must not be delayed while the 
** niceties ’’ of policy arising from 
these Reports is being settled, may 
be regarded as a masterpiece of 
demagogic cynicism. It is a shocking 
blow to our own patient faith that 
the Government were sincerely 
struggling with the final details of 
a group of problems we have always 
admitted to be difficult. It forces 
on us the conclusion that not merely 
the working out, but the very prin- 
ciples of the Barlow-Uthwatt recom- 
mendations are still in debate ; and 
if that is so, at this date, what chance 
is there of any national planning 
policy in time for reconstruction ? 
The violent (though not too well- 
informed) reaction of Parliament 
to the housing proposals, the grave 
leading articles in The Times and 
other leading papers, and the very 
opportune appearance of the 
Conservative Housing Committee’s 
lucid and thoroughgoing analysis 
of planning issues, enable us to hope: 
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that the nation’s great opportunity 
will not after all be lost. The prin- 
ciples of a sound national policy, 
essentially consistent principles, have 
now been put forward in statements 
published by all three of the great 
parties. If there is opposition to them, 
therefore, which deters the Govern- 
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ment, it cannot be truly representative, 

By every possible means of 
political, press and personal in 
fluence, those who understand the 
issues—planners, members of Par. 
liament and ‘of local authorities, 
speakers, and writers—should make 
themselves felt now. 


Town and Country Planning Association 
Annual Meeting 


HE Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of 

the Town and Country Planning 
Association was held at the Waldorf 
Hotel, Aldwych, on March 23, 1944, 
at 2.45 p.m. The meeting was attended 
by about one hundred and fifty members 
and representatives: of affiliated bodies. 
The President of the Association, the 
Rt Hon. the Earl of Lytton, G.c.s.1., 
G.C.LE., took the Chair. Lord Lytton 
referred in his speech from the Chair to 
the leading part which the Association 
had played during the year in shaping 
public opinion on the significance of the 
central issues of the Barlow, Scott and 
Uthwatt Reports and to the need for 





New Premises. The Association’ 
will move to its new headquarters 
at The Planning Centre, 28, King 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone : TEM 
5006), on May 8, 1944. Mem- 
bers will receive individual re- 
minders about our change of 
address. War-time shortages have 
made the problem of furnishing a ° 
difficult one but many members 
and business firms have helped us 
by giving furniture and equip- 
ment. Further gifts will be wel- 
comed. A room in the new 
premises is to be reserved as a 
meeting place for members and 
library and information service is 
being compiled. A Housewarming 
will be arranged later in the 
summer to which all members will 
be invited. 











an urgent lead from the Government on 
Planning Policy. 


Government’s Programme 
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Mr F. J. Osborn, the Hon. Secretary, 
said ‘* The public, we have found, are 
ready for a bold and imaginative 
programme ; and at one time, in 194) 
and 1941, it really seemed as if the 
Government were preparing for it, too, 
But gradually, as the ‘‘ Blitz ’’ receded 
into history and the administrative 
details and resistances loomed nearer 
and larger, the Government seems to 
have lost courage. I have faith that 
they would like to do something big 
and greet, something worthy of th 
opportunity (which is unique) and the 
sufferings and sacrifices of the times. 
But they are letting the chance go by, 
not perhaps intentionally, but becaus 
the Government as a whole does nd 
see the danger of pressing on with at 
energetic housing policy without having 
first settled its planning policy. 


‘* I do not criticise the Government's 
Housing Policy as such. It is not 
small policy. I really think it is on 
bold a scale as is conceivable in th 
first two years after the War. 


‘* But the bolder the Housing Poli¢ 
the greater the disaster if the rig 
planning is not coupled with it. And 
is not being coupled with it. Alreadj 
many housing plans are far advance 
on the wrong lines. With difficull 
this can be corrected at one hour befor 
zero. After zero hour, the damage 
done. We are at, or near, zero hout. 
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a? Election of Officers 
Ss O 
| ing The President and Vice-Presidents 
d thes Were re-elected unanimously. 
Pat The warmest thanks of the Associa- 


.Etion were expressed to the Hon. 
TItl€S,B Solicitors, Messrs. Kenneth Brown, 
make Baker, Baker, and to the Hon. Auditors, 
Messrs. Peat, Marwick and Mitchell & 
Co., for the very valuable help they had 
given.to the Association throughout 
l the year. 

There were twenty-nine nominations 
(eleven new nominations, eighteen re- 
tiring members) to fill twenty-three 
vacancies on the Council of the Associa- 
tion. Twenty-three nominees were 
elected by ballot. 





ent on 


Sir Montague Barlow 


At the lunch preceding the Annual 
Meeting, Sir Montague Barlow said that 
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the statement of the President of the 
Board of Trade on December 8, 1943, 
the statement by the Minister of Health 
on March 8, and the activities of the 
Ministry of Agriculture showed that the 
problem of planning is still being tackled 
on departmental lines rather than on 
the broad national lines which are 
essential. 

The National Plan should aim at 
three objectives :— 

(a) ‘*Encouragement’’ by _ the 
Government with the co-operation of 
Industry (and on lines in fact suggested 
in evidence before the Barlow Commis- 
sion by representatives of the Federation 
of British Industries) of new Industries 
to start operations in smaller towns or 
new industrial estates, rather than in 
the suburbs of great cities, and particu- 
larly in preference to the Metropolitan 


Area. 
Continued on page 29 
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The ‘* state of science ’’ in sociology 
and economics is of importance for 
town and country planning, which is 
as much a social as a_ building- 
structural subject. The contributions 
of social science are indispensable, 
but the distinction between fact- 
finding in a defined field and policy- 
specification involving judgments out- 
side’ that field must be respected. 
Study of the distinction raises the 
question of the place of sociological 
and economic knowledge in the train- 
ing of planners. The article concludes 
with comments on *‘ The Journey to 
Work,’’ by K. Liepmann, 
(Kegan Paul, 15s.). 


* * * 


ID we choose our parents wisely? 
[DD question, debated in many 

families, is one that the planning 
profession may well ask itself. Dwelling 
in babyhood under the roof of archi- 
tecture, at the nursery school it romped 
with the offspring of engineering, sur- 
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By F. J. OSBORN |: 

My 

ai , 5 opel 
administrative technique. But how emi 
they to be brought together? Fi that 
would deny that the knowledge to dan 
synthesised extends to a scope beyonil ini. 
that of any professional training not 
evolved. Even if the answer is to stin 
found in team-work, the team n the 
direction or co-ordination. The app trai 
priate qualification for the director pub 
leader is not yet obvious or generally bus: 
agreed. of 
The directive planning function geo 
in it something of construction, so int 
Ph.p. thing of administration, something tive 
statesmanship. For this a training deal 9, 
ing solely with things or materials the: 
not be adequate. It is true that an archi pla 
tect of wide miscellaneous experience, ‘ 
who has handled in turn factories§ ip. 
public buildings, groups of houses, his 
other structures, may develop ani 
faculty for ** organising space °’ from§ gic. 
the smaller to the larger field. So may sci 
an engineer or a surveyor. But then, so} pe 
may an estate developer, a work} ip, 
manager, a multiple-shop organiser, al} tra 


veying and law. And now :— . 

‘** They play in their beautiful garden, 
Those children of high degree,” 
while in the street outside the under- 
privileged progeny of economics, soci- 
ology, industrial management, and pub- 
lic administration, engage in the same 
games and peer wistfully through the 

railings. 

What is the right relationship of the 
social sciences and techniques to the 
administrative craft of town and coun- 
try planning ? 

Everyone now agrees that planning, 
as a governmental process, involves the 
use of economic, geographical and 
sociological knowledge, and of the skills 
associated with land development, no 
less than of the structural techniques in 
which architects, engineers and sur- 
veyors are expert, and of the legal- 





industrial director or a town cleth} o¢ 
(whether a lawyer or not). Any of thes}. 
may have acquired, through his experi thi 
ence, some of the necessary knowledge. ant 
And any may by coincidence posses} 4, 
the right sort of interests and personal} ¢, 
capacity. But in none of these cases cal] ine 
full aptitude be counted upon. Evenil] yo 
inherent genius for planning be assumed} ;, 
vast tracts of the necessary knowledge} qj, 
are likely to be lacking. ' 

Now that we need many more plat} ¢,, 
ners, and the social scope of the subjec} ¢/, 
is becoming clear, the sources Ol] f,, 
recruitment might with advantage bp, 
widened, and the training schedule 
reshaped in recognition of the necessity] 
of team-work in planning. This raise} __ 
in another way the same question) tig 
What is the position of persons trained 
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in social science in the team ? 

The American Society of Planning 
Officials (A.S.P.O.) recommends recruit- 
ing planning trainees from ‘* public 
officials, businessmen, social scientists, 
et al., °° in addition to members of 
the four professions recognised as basic 





NG 


RN in this country. Princeton University 

has already moved in this direction. 

My suggestion that the same doors be 

opened here drew on me from an 
how a} eminent planner the private comment 
ar? F that it is ‘‘ a dangerous delusion and a 
Be tok dangerous dilution.’’ I have pondered 
j beye Mi this pretty phrase, which I am sure does 
ning Yel not merely reflect the oppositional in- 
“ a “I stinct of a vested interest. I stand by 













the vocational suitability of people 
trained in techniques of the type of 
public administration and large-scale 
business management. I am less sure 
of the economists, sociologists and 
geographers, in so far as they are trained 
in their subjects as analytical or descrip- 
tive scientists. Obviously their class of 
knowledge is indispensable. But are 
they likely to make good operative 
planners ? 

** Study science, young man ! ”’ said 
the great Spalanzani to Hoffmann when 
his folly in falling in love with a mech- 
anical doll had ended in a light opera 
disaster. I see no reason to think 
science would have saved him. What 
he needed was wider awareness rather 
than concentrated exactitude. The 
transactions of the Pickwick Club and 
of contemporary ‘‘ research groups ”’ 
tell us the same truth: Science is one 
thing, the conduct of practical affairs 
another. It is a truth not vitiated by the 
fact that a practical man is all the better 
for some acquaintance with scientific 
method, or that a scientist is none the 
worse for practical intuition. When all 
is said, the two specialisations do 
diverge. 

The habit of detachment necessary to 
fact-finding and exact analysis (in the 
social field as in any other), the close 
focusing of interest, the caution of tem- 
perament desirable in generalising, the 
mental ruthlessness required for the 
scrapping of provisional generalisations 
—T. H. Huxley’s murder of ‘‘ a beau- 
tiful hypothesis . . . by an ugly little 
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fact ’’—these are good qualities in the 
scientist but can be disabling in the 
world of action and practical com- 
promise. 

Conversely, the power of steering a 
moving course, the judgment as to what 
is practicable or best in a flux of affairs 
affecting multitudes of lives and in- 
terests, the inner certainty needed to 
crystallise and persuade into action a 
complex of opinions and impulses— 
these ‘‘ political ’’ aptitudes, essential 
in planning and development, do not 
well consort with the dry accuracy, 
scepticism, and concentrated vision of 
the scientist. 

Thus a good investigator is likely, 
though not certain, to make a bad 
planner. And a born planner is likely, 
though not certain, to make a tenden- 
tious investigator. To recognise this is 
no insult to either specialism. 

It would seem, therefore, that social 
science can contribute ta planning in 
two ways, in principle distinct. Its in- 
vestigators, trained as objective analysts 
and descriptive scientists, should pro- 
duce a flow of reliable and academic- 
ally-criticised facts and data, remaining 
detached from operative prescription or 
practical planning. Second, appropriate 
parts of its established knowledge 
should be transmitted to planners 
through special courses, as part of 
their training curriculum. And some 
social science students, not specialising 
in pure research, but taking qualifica- 
tions in economics, administration or 
sociology, should clearly be eligible to 
proceed into the planning profession. 
In fact it seems likely that when special 
faculties in planning are created, know- 
ledge of social and economic structure 
will be its primary basis. 

A trainee planner, I suggest, should 
not be burdened with the study of 
statistical technique, comparative social 
or geographical analysis, or the history 
of government. Nor should he become 
adept in preparing scientific theses—not 
because. the exercise would not be 
beneficial to him (as it would to almost 
anyone but a trap-drummer) but because 
he hasn’t time. He has to learn how to 
benefit by the work of investigators, 
not co be an investigator. 





A social investigator, on the other 
hand, should train as a trustworthy 
supplier of data to planning, not as a 
planner. The qualities needed in re- 
search are precision, .impartiality as 
between policies under crystallisation 
(or if the topic precludes that, avowed 
partiality which the reader may dis- 
count), ability to define a field of study, 
and a conscientious determination to 
miss no factors within that field. 

It is to the disadvantage both of 
social science and of practical planning 
that the authors of some recent surveys 
appear to be deficient in one or more of 
these qualifications. The reason for 
this, I think, is that the standard of 
scientific criticism has not kept pace 
with the output of work. There is no 
authoritative academic ‘‘ test bench ’’ 
discriminating, rating and passing the 
product or sending it back for correc- 
tion. Unless attended to, this lack will 
endanger the-prestige of social science. 

Practical men, and particularly muni- 
cipal councillors, often ask me: What 
do these surveys tell us that we do not 
know already ? How can we possibly 
read them all? And how are we to 
judge which are trustworthy and which 
are camouflaged propaganda ? 

The answer to the first question is 
easy. If you really are a practical man, 
a man of experience and good judgment, 
the surveys will confirm your knowledge 
and give precision to it in detail. More- 
over, they will supply you with arith- 
metical ammunition with which to con- 
found the ignorant. If you are a non- 
practical man—and therefore have no 
notion of the right course without 
resort to books—then I advise you to 
feed on surveys as an entire diet. They 
will never make you a practical man, 
but they will keep you occupied and 
destroy any tendency you may have to 
come to conclusions, which in your 
case would be wrong anyway. 

The answer to the second question is : 
If you are too busy to read surveys, 
employ a capable assistant, in close 
touch with your work, to do it for you. 

It is the third question that troubles 
me. Technical reviewing ought to check 
quality, but in this field criticism is at 
a low ebb. Writers in planning journals 
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seem unwilling to say what they think 
about the work of colleagues. The 
general press is short of space and 
editors have not the means of selecti 
competent reviewers. It is the ne 

of the subject that creates this situati 
Perhaps we can but wait for institutions 
or persons of critical repute to emerge, 
In the meantime, those of us who value 
the potential contribution of social 
science in planning, and yet have 
matured opinions as to policy (based on 
reliable information but subject always 
to further refinement as science ad- 
vances), must supply what criticism we 
can ourselves, while maintaining a 
demand for efficient academic criticism, 
Also we must be watchful that we our- 
selves, and the investigators on whom 
we depend for new data, observe 
scrupulously the distinction between 
social facts and personal preferences. 

There is nothing whatever wrong in 
having preferences as between social 
groups, institutions or things, or as 
between projected courses of action, 
But such preferences ought to be 
conscious, and, in scientific writing, 
clearly declared. There is everything 
wrong in treating your own personal 
preference either as a popular preference 
or as the consensus of. instructed 
opinion. And there is everything wrong 
in making ex cathedra pronouncements 
outside your own experience or study. 
No doubt we all commit these sins, 
lightheartedly enough, in casual con- 
versations or in hurried arguments. 
Let us be clear that they are incom- 
patible with the scientific mood, and let 
us at least avoid them in our considered 
writings. 

I could give many instances of lapses 
from these principles in the recent 
literature of social study related to 
planning. The book which lies before 
me as I write is not one that particularly 
deserves to be chosen as a text for the 
foregoing portentous tirade. In fact, its 
merits as a contribution to 
science are above the average. It tells 
us much that we did not know, and that 
it is useful to know. Nevertheless, just 
because it contains so much careful and 
conscientious work, it all the better 
illustrates, by generalisations outside 
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the author’s field of study, a confusion 
between social science and operative 
planning that is disadvantageous to 
both 


The subject of journeys to work is 
one of the first importance in connec- 
tion with town planning. It is com- 
monly agreed that long daily journeys 
are a burden on individuals, by reason 
of the unsatisfying time they take and 
their money cost. It is agreed also that 
the lengthening of the practicable daily 
journey by advances in transport tech- 
nique has made possible a more complex 
economic organisation, larger industrial 
and business units, freer interchange of 
employment, and greater diversity of 
employment within families. 

The planning problem which has 
emerged is twofold : first to decide how 
far the burden of journeys can be 
lessened by revising the internal arrange- 
ment of cities or areas of transport 
mterchange ; and second, to decide 
how far the disadvantages of long 
journeys outweigh the advantages of the 
interlocking of relationships made 
possible by such journeys. Many con- 
siderations come into the total problem 
—those of the standard of housing 
acceptable by individuals, for instance, 





Above : This plan, from the film ‘* When 
We Build Again *’ (presented by Cadbury 
Bros.) of the  re-arrangement of an 
existing central area, shows industry 
(black areas) re-grouped in relation to 
housing (diagonal shading) and road trans- 
port. The population has been reduced in 
numbers, allowing houses with gardens near 
work, to be built to meet the majority 
demand. The surplus population would go, 
not to suburbs distant from work, but to 
new and existing towns: with their own 
industrial areas. 


and those of the social or community 
structure desirable. But as we must 
isolate separate parts of the problem in 
order to have a clear view of it, there is 
great value in a careful study of the 
facts as to the journeys incidental to the 
present grouping, with which we have: 
to deal. 

Now Miss Liepmann’s book very 
ably and painstakingly elucidates these 
facts. It clarifies our knowledge of 
the direction of the daily movements, 
of the function of the daily movements, 
of their time and distance measure, and 
of their money cost. It assembles in 
clear and convenient form many studies 
that have Been made of the phenomena 
of daily travel. Moreover it discloses 
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the influence of the pattern of com- 
munications on the patterns of indus- 
trial structure, of local social structure, 
and of family employment. All 
these are familiar counters to the prac- 
tical planner, but the book performs a 
valuable service by giving greater pre- 
cision to his knowledge of the situation. 

In so far as the book adheres to the 
thesis to which the author’s special 
research has been directed, its merit is 
high. The author, however, proceeds to 
the specification of remedies, or measures 
of relief, for the burden of the daily 
journey. Conceivably she might. have 
done this by a statement of principles, 
derived solely from the transport con- 
siderations on which she has specialised, 
indicating without pronouncing upon 
it the effect of alternative policies on 
other planning considerations not in- 
cluded in her study. Admittedly that 
might have made the later stages of her 
book more abstract and tentative. But 
the procedure would have been con- 
sistent with the scientific status of the 
enquiry into the journey data. Instead, 


she ventures on prescriptions and judg- 


Below: ‘* Nearness to work and private 
gardens’’ in a model new town designed 
by Mr Thomas Sharp, A.M.T.P.1. The 
creation of new towns and planned extensions 
to existing towns—as opposed to further 
scattered estate building on the fringes of 
built-up cities—can take place within the 
framework of a national plan for the decen- 
tralisation of industry on the lines indicated 
by the Barlow Report. 
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ments requiring technical knowledgg) 
outside her documented study. While} 
that is a thing Miss Liepmann is as mu¢ 
entitled to do as anyone else, it is @ 
great mistake to combine in the sang 
book a specialist’s thesis on daily} 
journeys and an intelligent layman’™ 
essay in town and country planning) 
policy. The reader’s discontent witht 
the layman’s. knowledge tends to refleg® 
itself in distrust of the specialist’s pare, 
of the book—unjustifiably in this 
I feel sure: i 
A strictly ‘‘ scientific ’’ balancing off 
all the component desiderata in a plang 
ning prescription is of course ims 
possible. Value judgments come in af! 
every stage. One such judgment is they 
compromise between economic cons 
siderations and those relating to per 
sonal living conditions. Miss Liepman 
leans, I think, too heavily towards th 
former, but nowhere indicates a work 
ing principle for deciding the bala 
It requires justification, if it is not no! 
sense, to say that people ‘* cannot ha' 
both nearness to work and _ priva 
gardens.’’ I am convinced that they 
can have both, and without loss of pur- 
chasing power. But private gardens 
near work may well be worth some loss 
of purchasing power. ‘*‘ Our system 
should be designed to secure not the 
greatest possible quantity of material 
values, but the greatest possible elimin- 
ation of unsatisfied wants.’’* Most of 
the social legislation of modern times 





* R. F. Harrod in Economic Journal, 
Dec. 1943. 
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has been opposed on the ground that 


it would check productivity: notably 
measures for limitation of hours, mini- 
mum wages, and abolition of child 
labour. Protection of the quantum of 
family living space—an extension of the 
principle of the Social Minimum—can 
be opposed on the same ground. But 
if, as I think, the house and garden, and 
time to enjoy them, are popular wants 
of high priority, planning policy should 
treat them as starting points. 

It therefore becomes imperative to 
make a working determination as’ to 
what is a tolerable maximum density 
for dwellings. Miss Liepmann, while 
realising the interdependence of density 
and extent in the town pattern, makes 
her prescription without any adequate 
study of the density standard. Worse 
than this, she rejects almost contemptu- 
ously the standards arrived at by 
housing experts and planners who have 
given special study to the density ques- 
tion, and without proposing her own 
standard. The standard of 12 per acre, 
long embodied in the Housing Acts, she 


Above : This aerial view shows the ‘‘ erratic 
distribution °’ of houses and factories on the - 
outskirts of a British city. The houses seen 
here, arranged in a seemly lay-out, could have 
formed a neighbourhood unit in a new town 
or a planned extension to an existing town. 
The factories grouped with their necessary 
services could have functioned more effici- 
ently in a planned industrial area. 


regards (quite uncritically and without 
the slightest demonstration) as a low 
density, whereas almost any developer 
of experience would tell her that it is 
at the upper limit which the housing 
consumer: would accept in town exten- 
sions. She shows no_ consciousness 
whatever that the middle-class suburbs 
built in recent times are commonly 
at 6 or 8 houses to the acre, and that 
some are as low as 2 houses per acre. 
Nor does she realise that if the outer 
ring of suburbs of London had been 
built at a maximum of 20 instead of 
12 houses per acre, that in itself would 
have made a very small difference to 
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the time taken in suburban travel. It is 
not, as she thinks, the ‘‘ thinness of 
the urban fabric’’ that is the chief 
trouble, but rather the erratic distri- 
bution of the fabric on great city 
fringes, and above all the excessive size 
of the main stretch of fabric. 

An attack on 12 houses per acre as 
inordinately open development is at 
this time of day merely perverse. And 
it is surely childish to demonstrate that 
the more open development is the 
further people have to walk to the shop 
or the station. If it comes to that, by 
living in boxes 8 feet square we could all 
(theoretically) reach for our tooth- 
brushes, put the kettle on, and consult 
the encyclopaedia without getting out 
of bed. Space, light, privacy, trees and 
gardens are satisfactions for which 
people will cheerfully polish yards of 
floor and walk a quarter of a mile to a 
bus. Doing without space, like doing 
without meals or a change of clothes, 
would save no end of trouble. But it is 
difficult to blend the philosophies of 
Diogenes and Adam Smith. 














One way of cutting out the journey to work 
—vertical zoning for a whole city—a satirical 


sketch drawn in 1925 for the Regional Plan 


Survey (U.S.A.). ‘‘Doing without space, 
like doing without meals or a change of 
clothes, would save no end of trouble.’’ 
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Miss Liepmann realises that a balancg 
has to be found between urban exter 
sion and accessibility, between work 
and leisure, between productiveness and 
enjoyment of the products. Such 4 
balance depends on some very important 
quantitative judgments. It ‘is all the 
more remarkable that she has not taken 
care to be unassailably informed on the 
most important of the quantities in 
volved—that of popular wishes in the 
matter of domestic living space. This 
defect makes her planning prescription 
practically valueless, though her list of 
ingredients is reasonably complete and 
she adds to our knowledge of the trans 
port ingredient. Under the title of a 
book on salt, in which she can claim the 
status of an expert, she has written 4 
manual of cookery which discloses an 
imperfect appreciation of beef, beside 
personal idiosyncrasies about vegetables 
which I have not the space to point out. 

These criticisms are not slight. I 
advance them with regret, while repeat: 
ing that within its sphere of direct im 
vestigation this book makes a dis 
tinguished contribution to the data o 
planning. I do insist, however, that ina 
study coming out under academi¢ 
auspices and therefore seeming to claim 
scientific authority, personal judgments 
outside the evidence adduced should be 
avoided, or frankly presented as per 
sonal judgments. All the more so if (as 
is often the case in this book) they con 
tradict the consensus of opinion among 
experts in the fields to which they 
belong. 

Unless this rule is observed, either 
the prestige of social science will suffer 
in planning circles, or planning policy 
will be distorted by uncriticised assump- 
tions. I agree with Miss Liepmann that 
the quality of much of the discussion 
of planning policy is poor ; and it must 
be very tempting to trained minds to 
break in and improve it. But many prac- 
tical planners, inferior to academic 
experts in the technique and terminology 
of social analysis, are superior in back- 
ground knowledge and contact with 
the public served. And if they are to be 


induced to accept the co-operation off shou 


social scientists, the latter should 


remain scrupulously scientific. 
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Planning and Housing in Vienna 


A summary of its effect after the last war 
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By J. SCHREINER, Dipl. Architect (Academy of Fine Arts Vienna) 


HE last war left Vienna with an 

enormous housing shortage. Once 
the capital of an economically balanced 
state it kept only its traditional spirit, 
denuded of its background. 

An exodus rather than an influx of 
people should have taken place. 
People moved into Vienna from the lost 
provinces, seeking work in the old 
capital. 

Further, there were, annually, 35,000 


® new marriages and the young people 


® wanted their own homes. 
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Nobody 
foresaw the collapse of Austria, and 
Vienna was not prepared for such 
sudden change. There was no plan 
for housing the people of the already 
over-crowded working class districts, 
where each family shared its three, or 
even two, rooms with another family, 
or had at least a lodger. People had 
to be housed in barracks, crammed to 
overflowing. 

Riots and disturbances grew daily in 
magnitude and something had to be 
done, and done quickly. 

The people were asked what type of 
houses they wanted, and the result was 
that more than 80 per cent. asked for 
houses. Fifteen per cent. wanted very 
much improved flats. 

But there was no plan as to where to 
put these houses, no time to prepare 
one, and no law to get the land. It is 
therefore interesting to read a report 
of the Vienna Council of 1924. To 
quote a few extracts : 

‘The acquisition of the necessary 
land alone is hampered by very 
great difficulties, the houses should also 
be equally distributed over all districts, 
according to the wishes of the people of 
Vienna. The cost of new _ roads, 
services such as water, gas, electricity 
and also the building of new schools 
should if possible be avoided.’’ 

‘*The creation of one or more new 
and bigger districts in the outer grounds 


is therefore out of question, because we 
do not possess sufficient fast transport 
facilities to bring the inhabitants of 
these new districts to their workplaces 
in the inner wards of the town.’’ 

It was in order to house a large 
number of people that the authorities 
and their architects decided to build flats. 
Thus, the five years programme showed 
23,000 flats and only 2,000 houses, 
which was contrary to the public wish 
of 11 to 1 against flats. 

The old by-laws of Vienna allowed 
85 per cent. of the site to be built-up 
and it was an improvement when the 
Council reduced that figure to 50 per 
cent. Had the Council in addition re- 
lieved the density per acre, one could 
have claimed a minor success but, in- 
stead, the density was in most cases 
increased. 

200 flats, with approximately 2 
to 3 persons per flat, were built 
on an acre of ground, which means, at 
an average, a density of 500 people per 
acre. 

Such a flat mania developed that the 
architects and the council competed 
for the highest number of flats per site 
and acre. One of the last efforts, a 
memorable one, was a design patent- 
ed by an architect which he called the 
““Communal Housing Machine.” This 
contained flats with an area of 40 square 
yards for two rooms, kitchen, w.c. 
with shower, lobby and a broom cup- 
board. There were four flats to one 
staircase, no cross-ventilation what- 
ever, but each flat had built-in 
furniture and accessories of the most 
modern type. A _ block of _ this 
type was actually built. 

It is true that the amenities in these 
flats were an improvement on slums, the 
rooms were properly lit and sanitation 
was considerably improved. Never- 
theless, it was by no means an ideal 
way to house people! In best types 













of blocks of flats produced, there 
were still 2 flats to one landing and 
from 6 to 12 flats on one stair- 
case. Noise, and the spread of 
disease, could not be reduced by 
this type of planning. In spite of 
herding the population into this type 
of subsidised accommodation, it was 
economically impossible to provide 
the necessary recreational amenities, 
excepting for a few Kindergartens, 
sometimes a gymnasium and an open 
sanded space. The communal laundries, 
provided for blocks with more than 
400 families, were a help but not a 
solution to the working-class mothers’ 
problems. 

Communal amenities, such as 
laundries, were, in nearly all cases, 
unpopular. The reason was obvious. In 
blocks of flats the inhabitants are in 
contact with each other day and night 
and never have an hour of seclusion 
and rest in their own home. The 
technical difficulty of sound-proofing 
any building at reasonable cost is only 
one aspect of the feeling of “living in 
public.” 

Another, and by no means the least 
source of trouble experienced in living 
in blocks of flats, is the human attitude 


A typical group of high density flats in Vienna, completed in. 1925 
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towards possession. The boundary ¢ 
a man’s possession and sphere of action 
can be easily defined, in the one-family 
house and garden. Everything a family 
does in this confined space is its ow 
concern, whereas this physical boundary 
of possession is completely absent ina 
flat. Thus the responsibility of the tenant 
is much greater and sometimes impos 
sible to control. This is why disharnm 
ony and differences arise so easily 
between tenants of flats. Social strain 
was very noticeable in Vienna. 

To distract the population from 
insisting on having houses a psycho 
logical campaign was started. Shortly 
after the last war, when everyone was 
weary of regimentation, a distorted 
idea of freedom was prevalent. “* Free 
dom’ meant an almost completely 
mechanical home and a nomadic way 
of life. The former meant a reduction 
in the trouble of housekeeping and the 
latter the urge to change one’s surrouné- 
ings whenever one wished. The Coun 
flat was hailed as a_ solution, and 
this ‘‘ freedom ’’ was promised. 
labour-saving devices in the best blocks 
of flats did not come up to the people’s 
expectations ; furthermore, the number 
of available. flats was not sufficiently 
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Bhigh to permit the frequent changes or 


‘*swappings *’ desired. Thus the 
whole of the flat enthusiasts’ idea of 
freedom was gone. 

Another fact often overlooked was 
the complete absence of relationship be- 
tween living and working. In spite of 
building blocks of flats in the industrial 
districts a large percentage of the in- 
habitants had to makea journey of from 
half-an-hour to an hour to work. This 
can hardly be called economic planning. 
What actually happened with Vienna’s 
industrial expansion was that the new 
factories were left to develop on the 
fringe of the town. These sites were 
largely on agricultural land. They tended 
to spread further and further from the 
newly established living quarters. Had 
this procedure been reversed, it would 
have given Vienna a sound industrial 
area between the canal and the Danube, 
together with an excellent new housing 
district to the east of the river in the 
open country. The whole town, how- 
ever, including the new development 
on the outskirts, became sprinkled with 
blocks of flats and factories. A reason- 
able excuse for this was the desire to 
house the people near their work in 
each particular district. 

Two main issues were mixed up 
at the start, which proved fatal 
to Vienna’s housing problems. These 
issues were, temporary housing to 
cope with the large number of homeless 
families in the transition period, and 
permanent and adequate housing for a 
settled future. These two types of 
housing cannot be solved adequately 
In one process, except by the use 
in the first instance of flexible types of 
buildings which, later, can be made 
into permanent structures. 

The time needed to erect a sufficient 
number of housing units which would 
have satisfied the requirements took too 
long in Vienna and, in the meantime, 
the work places moved out rapidly 


‘thus upsetting the preconceived plan of 


housing the people in their old working 
district. Housing always followed the 
factories into the outskirts of the town. 
In 1930 this process was still going on. 
Many of those housed in the inner 
districts, were travelling to the fringes 
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to work. 
In spite of all the flat propaganda, 


there were strong protests from 
planners and idealists who fought 
and proved their conviction in 


favouring houses. Though they were 
but few, they worked hard for these 
80 per cent. of the population who 
wanted houses. At first they naturally 
went to great extremes, because they 
wanted everybody to grow his own food. 
They started the ‘‘ settler movement.”’ 
These colonies, or settlements as they 
were called in Vienna, were very much 
in demand by the public, but there was 
one great drawback. The loans from 
the Council were too low and every one 
had to take one-eighth of an acre of 
land. Private capital was not avail- 
able. 

Later on the acreage was halved 
(16 to the acre) and the idea of growing 
food dropped. This brought about an 
increase in the number of people 
building their own homes. The move- 
ment grew and, with it, the influence of 
the settlers on the distribution of loans, 
special rent relaxations, etc. 

The only social and cultural progress 
of that period in Vienna was the creation 
of these settlements. They made the 
flats look like palatial slums. 

Authoritative quarters have calculated 
that, if the Council had only spent the 
money on new settlements with all 
social services, roads, etc., and transport 
facilities, it would have been less costly 
in the end and the population would 
have been adequately housed in the 
same length of time. 

This Viennese example shows clearly 
that there is something wrong with an 
overdose of flats in a town, however 
ideal the planning of the flat may be. 

It may further be mentioned that the 
idea, prevalent in this country, that 
Continental people are all flat-minded 
is entirely wrong. Economic condi- 
tions drove them into flats,and subse- 
quent improvements, as in Vienna, 
have proved but palliatives. However, 
given a change in the social and 
economic background it is certain that 
the population on the Continent will 
not only prefer but will demand 
houses. 
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LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, LEE 
An Analysis of Post-War Proposals 
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By R. L. REISS 


EPORTS recently issued by the Councils of various large towns do not always 
R represent final proposals, but are primarily designed for constructive 


discussion. 


The L.C.C. plan has already been considered in this journal. It is sufficient to 
add that certain contiguous Boroughs have already indicated that their pre-war 
population should be substantially reduced, e.g. West Ham by 90,000. Most of the 
provincial towns contemplate substantial increase in population, within their 
existing boundaries or outside them. As the total population is becoming stationary, 
it isa matter of urgent national policy to arrive at a decision as to whether the surplus 
population of the London region, together with the appropriate quantity of 
industry, should be accommodated in and around existing large towns, or as the 
Association proposes, in small towns or new towns. 


The cities whose proposals are reviewed in this article, are Liverpool, Manchester, 


Leeds, Nottingham and Leicester. 


Certain general remarks follow from a perusal of the reports. 


Most of them emphasize the 

difficulty of framing final proposalsin 
the absence of Government decision on 
major policy, particularly with regard 
to compensation and the future location 
of industry and population. It is 
exasperating that Councils with able 
officials should be thus held up. The 
Edinburgh report, which will be reviewed 
in the next issue, states bluntly ‘* We 
consider that Edinburgh should prepare 
its own schemes for development now 
and that if it does so, they can be fitted 
into a National scheme if and when such 
a scheme is produced.’’ (The italics are 
mine). 


2 They reflect the great difficulties 

involved by our present system of 
Local Government boundaries and 
finance. Things being as they are, the 
Council of a large town, with little 
undeveloped land within its boundaries, 
faced with the necessity of re-planning 
its central area, and moving both popu- 
lation and industry outwards, not un- 
naturally demands wide extensions of 
its boundaries. The only alternative 
would be dense central re-development. 
Thoroughgoing decentralisation must 
be under a National plan. 


3 Existing high land values tend to 
make certain councils propose high 
densities in the central areas, not because 
they think it desirable, but because in 
the absence of National policy on 
compensation, they are forced into this 
course by financial considerations. 


4. There is an urgent necessity for the 

Ministry of Town and Country 
planning, to issue authoritative defini- 
tions of phrases in constant use, pat- 
ticularly the terms ‘‘ Density,’’ and 
** Satellite."’ At present each town 
uses different meanings, e.g. Edinburgh 
pronounces against satellites, Leeds 
recommends that all perimeter develop- 
ment should be in the form of satellites. 
But a close examination of their reports 
shows that this apparent conflict is 
entirely due to definition. 


5 Although I may criticise some of the 
proposals, I state frankly that I have 


found these reports cheering reading. ’ 


They show a far wider vision than was 
displayed by most Local Authorities 
between the wars. All, even those which 
deal specifically with housing (as do 
those of Liverpool, Leeds, and Manches- 
ter), bring fully into account the impor- 
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tance of planning for all purposes, and 
of properly relating housing, community 
facilities, transport, open spaces, and 
industry. For the most part the green 
belt principle is accepted, as is the 
division of the large town into com- 
munity or neighbourhood units. 
Comparisons are invidious, and the 
reports in their nature, differ, but I 


* * 
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OTTINGHAM AND LEICESTER ... 


should like specially to commend the 
popular booklet ‘* Leicester, Post-war 
civic affairs.’’ For the sum of 2/6 the 
citizens of that town can_ obtain an 
excellent summary of the problems 
confronting Leicester, and the proposed 
solutions. The illustrations are excel- 
lently selected, and the whole booklet 
should serve as a model. 


* 


Liverpool—,, Preliminary Report of the City Architect and Director of 


Housing on Housing and Re-Housing.”’ 


Mr L. H. Keay the Director of Hous- 
ing for Liverpool has rightly earned a 
National reputaion as a Housing 
Architect. Liverpool presents a most 
difficult problem geographically and 
economically. Mr Keay is a whole 
hearted believer in the co-ordinated 
decentralisation of industry and popu- 
lation, as witness the development of 
Speke, which probably goes as far in 
the direction of satellite development 
as, with existing Local Government 
difficulties, it was possible to get a City 
Council to go. Both Mr Keay and his 
Council are however faced with an 
extremely difficult topography. — Liver- 
pool’s pre-war population was 822,000. 
Its area 27,321 acres. Its centre is on its 
outskirts. To the West and South lies 
the estuary of the Mersey, to the North 
the densely populated borough of 
Bootle. Its expansion has therefore been 
to the East, North-East and South-East. 

The main criticism of Mr Keay’s 
proposals is the high density proposed 
in the central areas. Though appreciat- 
ing his exceptional difficulties, one feels 
bound to criticize the densities proposed 
for the riverside and inner zones as 
shown in Fig. | and set out in tabular 
form below it. The proposals, however, 
are less objectionable than in the L.C.C. 
plan, because (a) a larger proportion 
of open space is provided, and (b) the 
proportion of the total area covered by 
the 200 and 136 net densities, is far 
smaller, while much the largest portion 





1944). 


of the whole city provides for a net 
density of only 61. 

Space does not permit of a detailed 
examination of the report, which contains 
a large number of plans, including 
interesting diagrams on the possibilities 
of closely packed terrace house develop- 
ment (24 houses to acre). 

The broad conclusion of the report 
is as follows :— 

At present the population of the Re- 
served, Riverside, Inner and Outer 
zones is 600,000. and their combined 
area about 10,000 acres. Under Mr 
Keay’s proposals, this population would 
be reduced by nearly 100,000. The 
population so displaced, together with 
a proportion of industry, would be 
accommodated either in the outskirts 
zone of 17,000 acres, or in estates out- 
side the existing boundaries. 


(February 


Manchester .. . 


“Standards of Residential Development 
and Redevelopment.”’ 


This is a short report by Council 
Officials, adopted by the Council. Des- 
pite the fact that Manchester is hemmed 
in by other densely populated areas, 
except to the south, the maximum 
density for residential redevelopment 


adopted is 16 houses and 30 flats to the 
acre. In new development the standard 
is normally not to exceed 12 houses, or 
18 flats to the acre. 
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Manchester is greatly to be congratu- 
lated on resolutely opposing high 
densities, despite the acuteness of its 
problems. Two or three other impor- 
tant recommendations may be quoted. 
Firstly, the maintenance of adequate 
open spaces. Secondly, ‘* flats are not 
suitable dwellings for families with small 
children, or for young married people.’* 
In consequence ‘‘it would appear 
undesirable that more than one-fifth of 
the family accommodation provided 
within any part of the city should be 
in the form of flats.’’ Thirdly, flats 
without lifts should not generally exceed 
three storeys, and where there is a fourth 
it should be devoted to single-person 
flats. 

The report concludes with this impor- 
tant statement by the principal officers. 
‘“We make our recommendations in 
the knowledge that their adoption will 
necessitate a reduction in the population 
housed within the present city tounda- 
ries, and the provision of substantial 
areas for new development outside.’’ 

The report does not indicate the 
method for dealing with the population 
thus decentralized. Manchester’s pro- 
posals for this will be eagerly awaited. 


Leeds... 


**Post War Housing Report.’ (April 
1943). 


This report is submitted over the 
signature of the Chairman of the Hous- 
ing Committee. Unlike Liverpool and 
Manchester, Leeds has a substantial 
quantity of potential building land 
within its boundaries. Its pre-war 
population was just under half a million, 
but its area was over 38,000 acres. Thus 
its overall density was only half that of 
Liverpool or Manchester. Moreover, it 
was not as closely hemmed in. The 
special feature of Leeds existing housing 
is the large quantity of. back-to-back 
houses, many of them of comparatively 
recent construction and with fairly good 
accomodation. Whereas in most towns 
back-to-back houses are the worst of the 
slums, this remark applies in Leeds only 
to the oldest ones in the central area‘ 
The 28,000 which exist in the middle 
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zone will have to remain in existence 
for a considerable period, and only 
become the subject of redevelopment at 
a later stage. 

The report starts by stating ‘‘ in all 
future major planning schemes it is of 
the utmost importance that there is a 
declared policy regarding the allocation 
of industry .-. . it is essential that 
housing should form part of town 
planning.’’ It condemns the practice of 
people working in the centre and living 
in dormitories on the outskirts. Hence, 
decentralization is recommended. It is 
suggested that all outer ring develop- 
ment, whether within or outside the 
existing city boundaries, should take 
the form of satellites providing for 
community facilities and also light 
industrial areas. The form of such 
development recommended is shown 
diagrammatically in Figure 2. It empha- 
sizes the importance of agriculture in 
relation to this new urban development. 
These proposals, if adopted, go a step 
further than Speke and Wythenshawe. 

As to the densities recommended :— 

In the central area a maximum 
of 40 dwellings, mostly flats; In the 
middle area of 30 dwellings to the acre, 
partly terrace houses, and partly three- 
storey flats. As will be seen from the 
diagram, the maximum in the outer 
ring is to be 12. 

For a twenty-year programme, the 
report sets out the following distribution 
of housing and rehousing. ~ 

Inner Ring—Flats, 6,000. 
Houses, 2,000. 

Middle Ring—Flats, 2,000. Terrace 
Houses, 7,000. ‘‘ Other ’’ Houses 
3,000 

Outer Ring—No Flats or Terrace 
Houses. Approximately 11,000 
** Other ’’ Houses. 

They thus calculate that the total 
number of dwellings including replace- 
ment of slums and back-to-back houses, 
which can be accommodated within the 
present city boundaries, is approximate- 
ly 31,000. But the total requirements of 
the twenty-year programme are esti- 
mated at 53,000. Thus land will have 
to be found for 22,000 dwellings out- 
side the city boundaries. As already 
indicated, it is proposed that these, as 
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well as those in the outer ring, should 
be provided in satellites, as defined by 
Leeds. 

The report concludes with detailed 
housing proposals and plans. 

This is a broadly conceived report : 
it is to be hoped however that the city 
will reconsider their density proposals 
for the central area. 


Nottingham . . . 


** Report of the Reconstruction Commit- 
tee on Post-War Developments in the 
City of Nottingham.’’ 


The pre-war population of Nottingham 
was 280,000: its area was 16,000 acres, 
so that the overall density was about 17 
to the acre. 

An outstandingly good feature of the 
report is the statement ‘‘ your Commit- 
tee, whilst recognizing that flats have 





their place in special cases, is of the 
opinion that the policy of the Housing 
Committee with regard to flats has been 
correct, and that houses should con- 
tinue to be built for working class 
families with two-storey maisonettes 
for aged couples and single persons.” 

Between the wars Nottingham’s hous- 
ing policy was exceptionally good. 
Where slum areas were cleared, even in 
the central areas, most rehousing took 
the form of houses, usually not more 
than 12 to the acre. Because of this, and 
because the Reconstruction Committee 
recommends continuation of this policy, 
it is estimated that not more than 5,000 
additional houses can be built within 
the boundaries. To meet housing needs 
additional land must be sought outside. 
The report has taken into account the 
requirements of other departments and 
recommends extension of the city bound- 
aries. The city is bounded on the south 
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by the river Trent : all recent extension 
has been to the north, east and west. The 
extension asked for is to the south, and 
undoubtedly the city will receive great 
opposition from West Bridgford and 
other county authorities. 

The sturdy opposition to flats makes 
one hesitate to criticize, but if Notting- 
ham would adopt the Leeds proposals 
for satellite development their pro- 
posals would be greatly improved. The 
report taken as a whole is comprehensive 
and progressive. 


Leicester... 


‘** Interim Report of the City Surveyor 
on proposals under consideration by the 
Special Reconstruction Committee of the 
City Council ’’ (Feb. 1944). ‘‘ Leicester: 
Post War Civic Affairs.’’ (Price 2s. 6d., 
from Information Bureau, 29 Horsefair 
Street). 


Both of these documents are out- 
standing in the breadth of their concep- 
tion and the form of their presentation. 
Leicester developed rapidly in the inter- 
war period, growing by 30,000 to 
263,000. There was moreover consider- 
able development outside the city 
boundaries. The area of the city itself 
is 17,000 acres, representing an, overall 
density of 15 persons to the acre. 

In his report, Mr John Beckett, the 
City Surveyor, states that within a six- 
or seven-mile radius of the centre of the 
city there was a population of approxi- 
mately 334,000. This is the only report 
in which consideration is given to the 
ultimate optimum size of a city. 
Ignoring existing local government 
boundaries and treating the total area 
under consideration as that within the 
six- or seven-mile radius, say 80,000 to 
90,000 acres, Mr. Beckett suggests that 
the ultimate population should not 
exceed 400,000. On this basis the 
ultimate overall density would be approxi- 
mately 5 persons to the acre. This would 
enable an agricultural belt to be pre- 
Served, together with wedges of agri- 
cultural land between various parts of 
the peripheral urban development. The 
form of development recommended as 








FIG. 3. 


LEICESTER. 


Theoretical diagram showing the 
ideal solution 





an ideal is shown diagrammatically in 
the popular pamphlet, and reproduced 
here (Figure 3). The reports indicate 
that the redevelopment of the central 
areas will involve migration of both 
industry and population outwards. It 
is recommended that this should not 
take the form of continuous suburban 
development. Leicester Corporation 
has accepted, on social grounds, the 
policy of redevelopment . by houses 
rather than by multi-storey flats. 

Space does not permit of more detailed 
reference to these two valuable pamph- 
lets. 


Conclusion 


If the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning are thinking as profoundly as 
the Councils and officials of the cities I 
have dealt with, and if their proposals 
are as far-seeing, it is to be hoped that 
the results will be published soon. But 
the ‘‘if’’ is a big one. At present the 
Ministry lags behind the Local Authori- 
ties. In the next issue I hope to review 
the proposals of other towns and par- 
ticularly the able report of the Edin- 
burgh Advisory Committee. 
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A Village becomes a New Town 
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therefore mean scattering the 








as the critics of decentralisation sometimes suggest. 


BY WATSON GARBUTT 


THE RAINHILL PLAN 


The Rainhill Plan, described here by its author, Mr Watson Garbutt, 
is a scheme for the development of a large village of 5,000 people into a 
planned industrial township of 20,000. The new population will come from 
Rainhill’s larger neighbours—Liverpool, 
The creation of planned extensions to existing small towns and villages 
and of reasonably compact New Towns is the way to avoid further untidy 
suburban sprawl, and ribbon development on our city fringes. 
the density of a congested urban area through decentralisation does not 
spill-over 


Warrington and St. Helens. 


Reducing 
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throughout the countryside 








Surveyor and Planning Officer to the Whiston R.D.C. 


HE LANCASHIRE VILLAGE of Rainhill 

stands in the centre of the large rural 
district which, covering 30,000 acres, 
almost surrounds the important indus- 
trial centres of Liverpool, St. Helens 
and Widnes. 

During the lull period of the last 
two years, throughout which the Rural 
District as part of Merseyside has 
enjoyed a respite from enemy air 
attack, good use has been made of the 
unsurpassed opportunity for preparing 
a post-War Plan, aimed at securing 
well-arranged, well-placed development 
throughout the District. 

The inevitability of being compelled 
to accept ‘‘spill-over’’ populations 
from its larger neighbours has made 
necessary the preparation of an outline 
plan, designed to offer an alternative 
to the haphazard sprawling spread of 
future housing operations, the alter- 
native being to guide this new develop- 
ment into soundly formed communities 
based on existing villages, whose present 
facilities for normal civic and recrea- 
tional life can be easily expanded on 
modern lines to meet the new venture. 

This Rural District Outline Plan 
had to be followed by a definite set 
example of detail to show how it was 
possible to portray economically the 
accepted pattern in actual fact, and 


also to enable a programme of the 
essential work of initial public im- 
provements to be prepared so that 
surveys, levels, plans, sections and 
estimates could be begun in_ the 
meantime ready for an early post-War 
start. 

The area of the township included 
in the Plan is 1,658 acres and its centre 
is within the following approximate 
distances from the Town Halls of its 
neighbouring towns :—Liverpool, 10 
miles ; Warrington, 8 miles ; Widnes, 
44 miles ; St. Helens, 3} miles. 


HOUSING 


The Council have resolved that the 
population of Rainhill shall be re 
stricted to a maximum total number 
of 20,000 persons. The population inj 
1939 was 5,121 persons. 

Despite the fact that new development 
will almost inevitably be required 
urgently, the size, height, design and 
external appearance of all new buildings 
will continue to be subject to planning 
approval. The Planning Committee 
are assisted in this work by the expert 
advice of an Advisory Panel of leading 
Architects, whose services on such af 
important aspect have already been 
invaluable both to the Council and 
myself as official architect. 
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A Technical Committee has been 
formed to consider improvements of 
the existing system of essential ser- 
vices which will become necessary 
as development proceeds. Represen- 
tatives of gas, water, electricity and 
telegraphy are now serving on this 
Committee and a post-War programme 
of essential works is in course of 
preparation. This co-operation will 
lead to a co-ordination of works and 
an eventual saving of cost because of 
the greater knowledge of ultimate 
requirements and intentions. 

Consideration is now being given 
by the Council to my recommendations 
for the possible prevention of jerry- 
building by the setting up of an Area 
Arbitration Committee comprised of 
a number of master builders, to whom 
representations could be made of bad 
cases of jerry-building, such Committee 
being legally empowered to prosecute 
with heavy penalties and to bar delin- 
quents from building for a period of 
months or years. I have also further 
recommended that the Building byelaws 
should be amended to provide for the 
design and preparation of plans, the 
preparation of specifications and the 
superintendence of erection of all new 
dwelling-houses being carried out only 
by registered architects. 


INDUSTRY 


Agriculture covers practically 1,000 
acres of land in the township and the 
only buildings proposed to be allowed 
in that restricted area will be those 
closely connected with agriculture, 
horticulture and  forestry—including 
workers engaged on agriculture in its 
broad sense. 

Three existing small light-industrial 
factories at present cover 24. acres of 
land in the village and an area of 
32 acres has been reserved in the Plan 
for extensions or for new industries 
of the small type possibly connected 
with clean food production. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


In the planning of new estate streets 
and cul-de-sacs it is intended that 
developers should be encouraged to 
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plant shrubs and trees and the advance 
help of the Education Committee and 
of the teaching profession has been 
sought to help prevent future wanton 


damage and destruction of these 
amenities with the suggestion that 
** citizenship *’ should be included in 


the curriculum to encourage respect 
for the town’s publicly owned assets. 


A traffic diversion and a number of 
road widening and improvement 
schemes have been proposed. 


There is an efficient Goods Depart- 
ment at the Station, and it is understood 
that greater facilities can easily be 
provided as this becomes necessary. 


Representatives of all Transport 
Undertakings in the area are now 
serving as members of the Technical 
Transport Committee and the appro- 
priate Transport Managers have been 
asked to consider schemes for future 
bus extensions. 


_A new Central Bus Station is en- 
visaged in the centre of the town. 


COMMUNITY EQUIPMENT 


No further hospital provision has 
been considered necessary. 

The size of the local churches of all 
denominations is such that no reser- 
vation of sites for additional new 
churches is considered necessary in the 
scheme. 

The present day schools however are 
now overcrowded and a suitable site 
covering over 20 acres of land has 
been recommended to the County 
Education Committee for the site of a 
new School near to the Community 
Centre, together with a smaller site 
for an Infant School on the north- 
westerly side of the town. 

A central feature of the new Town 
will be the provision of a new Com- 
munity Centre. The layout, which 
covers 27 acres of land, is a modern 
adaptation of the London Square and 
the Village Green. 

New modern buildings will front 
on to the Green, e.g. Theatre, Cinema, 
three blocks of Shops, Swimming 
Baths, General Post Office and Tele- 
phone Exchange and a Community 
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Rainhill Community Centre Plan by Mr. Watson Garbuti 


Hall for such local events as wedding 
festivities, dances, lectures, and the 
other functions which are generally 
memorised as ‘‘ red letter ’’ days by 
the people of any Town. A library 
and art gallery are also proposed to 
form a part of the Community Hall. 


Car parks and a service road will 
meet the business needs of the buildings. 

Three supplementary shopping centres 
have been sited—some are partly in 
existence—and other sites will be 
allowed as the need of the localities 
become apparent. 


A Park Retreat is proposed on an 
area of 34 acres of gradually sloping 
land bounded by main road and 
railway. A designed layout covering 
3 years’ planting of trees, bushes, and 
flowers has been prepared by Major 
W. L. Irvine, Landscape Architect. 


A Recreation Ground covering 13} 
acres of land has been purchased and 
laid out. 


Children’s playgrounds, in the heart 
of housing development away from 
main roads, are considered essential 
and arrangements are already in hand 
to acquire land for three such play- 
grounds covering 8} acres of land and 
provision for playgrounds has also 
been made on the Council’s new 
housing layout. 


* * * 


Post-War development is inevitably 
linked up with Planning. Although 
at this stage we can do little more than 
plan the direction of new housing 
development and the facilities which 
will in time be demanded, the fact 
that these proposals for the future 
expansion of Rainhill as a New Town 
have been made and considered, may 
act as a stimulus to the Council and 
members of its staff both here and 
overseas and as a friendly pointer to 
other Local and Ministerial Authorities 
in this and other Countries. 
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POPLAR: Approves of the Plan in the 
main but considers that the decentralisation 
of a larger part of the population may be 
necessary to achieve a reasonable housing 
standard. Strongly urges that blocks of 
tall flats should be kept to a minimum and 
considers that the proposed density of 136 
persons per acre should be reduced to 100 
per acre. Advocates further research with 
a view to adjusting ‘‘ the balance between 
the industrial proposals and the residuum 
population ’’ and, for example, the appro- 
priation of redundant railway sidings for 
housing. Makes further suggestions on 
Open Spaces and on communications. 


CAMBERWELL: Stresses the need 
for national planning policy to determine 
the extent of the dispersal of population and 
industry, and would be prepared to lose 
some of both. Declares that densities 
higher than 100 per acre are not wanted 
‘* involving as they do the inclusion of a 
considerable number of many-storied flats 
. . . Out of keeping with the wishes of the 
majority of the population who prefer to 
live in houses,’’ and open space at 4 acres 
per 1,000 would only be adequate if green 
parkways were regarded as additional. 
Supports the principle of the re-creation of 
Communities, provided these are not 
segregated too sharply, and seeks to apply 
this principle more precisely than the Plan. 


WOOLWICH: Stresses the need for a 
National Planning scheme, making pos- 
sible a larger decrease in the population of 
London than suggested in the Plan. Urges 
that in the Outer Boroughs huge blocks 
of flats in large numbers are both undesir- 
able and unnecessary ; that flats, where 
necessary should not exceed three storeys 
unless lifts and other proper amenities are 


COUNTY 
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OF LONDON PLAN 


A Summary 
of the 
Boroughs’ 
Comments 
so far 
announced 


provided ; and that in Boroughs like 
Woolwich the net density should be 65 
instead of 100. Calls for an extension of the 
proposed public riverside promenade and 
for road and rail developments. Demands 
Government action to lower the cost of 
housing by control of prices of building 
materials, the allocation of man-power, 
and the provision of loans at low rates of 
interest. 


LAMBETH: Agrees with policy of 
decentralisation of the population, as ‘‘ this 
policy is the keystone of the Plan.’’ Does 
not favour, however, a density of 200 per 
acre for the central districts; suggests 
density of 136 should not be exceeded, 
** with any necessary additional decentrali- 
sation.’’ Every possible effort should be madé 
to reduce number of high block-flats, and 
increase percentage of houses, maisonettes 
and small block-flats, since the public prefer 
these types. 

In their own area the Council ‘‘ view with 
great anxiety ’’ the density of 200, and say 
the suggested removal of Waterloo Station 
and reduction of area of office and business 
premises should enable density to be re- 
duced and more houses with gardens 
provided. ‘* The Council feel so strongly 
on this point that as a last alternative 
they would accept an increased decen- 
tralisation of the area.’’ 


SOUTHWARK: Warmly welcomes 
the Plan and is in general agreement with it. 
Devotes most attention to architectural 
lay-out and communications. Favours flats 
at high density for Southwark, and does not 
accept the proposal of the Plan limiting the 
= to 80,000 (Pre-war population 
145,000). 
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KENSINGTON: Insists on the neces- 
sity of a national planning policy determin- 
ing the future population of London and 
the location of industry ; considers that 
the Plan does not carry decentralisation far 
enough, and that the population densities 
proposed are too high ; points out that the 
Plan would actually stablise the present 
population instead of reducing it further, 
and that in particular the redevelopment 
of residentail Central London at densities 
up to or above 200 to the acre is not 
desirable. In other respects the Plan is 
generally approved. 
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HACKNEY: Congratulates the L.C.C. 
on the Plan, but emphasises that the loca- 
tion of industry should be positively 
directed to correspond with any decentra- 
lisation of population. Strongly protests 
against the use of blocks of flats 8 to 10 
storeys high, and considers a further 
increase in the 5 to 6 storey types unneces- 
sary in Hackney. Stresses the need for 
bedroom accommodation forming the 
standard for the measurement of over- 
crowding in lieu of the present practice 
under the 1936 Act of including the living 
rooms. The density of 100 per acre is 
accepted for Hackney. 


TE|ONDON BOROUGHS THINK 
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BATTERSEA: Stresses general admi- 
ration for plan but finds the standard of 
housing accommodation inadequate. Mini- 
mum accommodation for man, wife and 
one child should be three rooms, not two. 


STEPNEY: Reluctant to accept either 
the reduction of population proposed or the 
high proportion of flats ; contends that it is 
possible to provide houses with gardens for 
60 per cent. instead of 40 per cent. and at 
the same time to accommodate 130,000 
out of the pre-war 200,000 population 
instead of the 94,000 in the Plan. To this 
end, proposes to reduce the acreage allo- 
cated for new open space by 50 per cent. on 
tthe grounds of the proximity of the river, 
and to restrict the industrial area more 
narrowly. 

HAMPSTEAD: Enmphasises the inter- 
dependence of the decentralisation of 
population and industry. Advocates the 
zoning of outer areas of the County at a 
maximum density of 50, but accepts the 
case for a proportion of flats and for a 
maximum density even exceeding 200 per 
acre in the central areas. Makes detailed 


To sum up: 


recommendations on — spaces and 
communications. 


DEPTFORD: Demands more open 
space within the borough ‘‘even at the 
expense of the density of the population. *’ 
At the same time advocates that the pro- 
portion of houses to flats should be increa- 
sed. 


ISLINGTON: Accepts need for flats 
in immediate post-war plan but opposes 
anything above four-storeys. Considers 
proposed distribution of open space in the 
Borough as ill-advised. 


HAMMERSMITH: Agrees in general 
with the Plan, but, accepting the need for a 
certain number of block dwellings, strongly 
protests against the inadequate standard 
of room-space provided for in the plan, 
stressing that the living room should not be 
considered as a bedroom. Makes important 
recommendations in favour of further open- 
ing up of the river frontage than the Plan 
contemplates, and with regard to the road 
pattern and the elimination of railway 
viaducts. 


The County of London Plan has had a good reception from 


the boroughs within the L.C.C. area. There are of course minor criticisms of this 
and that local detail and suggestions for different positions for proposed new roads, 
industrial zones etc. But so far there are few signs that the Plan is considered too 
revolutionary. On the contrary, the Boroughs which have declared themselves all 
support the general conception of the Plan, approve its open space proposals, and 
welcome the effort to reintegrate neighbourhood communities. A majority of them 
want a lower housing density than the Plan proposes, and, while realising the diffi- 
culties, would accept a greater degree of industrial decentralisation and reduction 


of their local populations. 
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THE PLACE OF THE ‘PUB’ 
IN THE COMMUNITY 


By Dr. J. J. Mallon 


HERE is a greatly increased desire 

among working people for social 
and cultural activities and facilities. 
Enormous strides have been made in 
this direction already and other im- 
portant developments affecting people’s 
lives are taking place. 

The Workers’ Travel Association 
has done much to foster the spirit of 
travelling abroad. They anticipate a 
great burst of interest in the Continent 
after the war and want to be able to 
meet it. The Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion expect their membership to 
increase to half a million. "Women have 
reached a much higher standard of 
wages because of the war and they 
will not easily relinquish their new 
status. 

All this means that people are taking 
a much greater interest in matters out- 
side the home and rationing and 
British Restaurants have started a habit 
of eating away from home. I do not 
think we shall get the ‘‘ hotel habit ’’ 
as badly as the Americans, but there 
will be a need for a place where people 
can meet friends, and so on. Here is 
an opportunity for the public houses 
to adapt themselves to the new needs 
of the people. 

There are to-day two main types 
of “ pub”—the small one catering 
for the ‘‘ little street °’’ and the larger 
and, to my mind, less attractive place, 
which has slightly better facilities. 
I feel that the small pubs might serve 
as clubs for the family. At the moment 
they cater for a definite need, but have 
very few facilities for recreation. The 
larger pubs are usually on a main road 
and are unlovely and too full at times. 

Before the war there were very few 
places in working class areas, such as 
Stepney, where food and drink could 
be obtained together at night. One 


oe 

could get drink at a pub or food at a 
restaurant. This was not good 
enough. It should be possible for an 
evening meal to be obtained in a pub, 
so that friends can ‘‘ get together.’’ 
Pubs should cater for the social needs of 
their customers. I visualise the smaller 
** friendly ’’ pub as a place where 
women can go to meet their friends. 
and drink tea or coffee or any type of 
soft drink instead of beer. 

All pubs should serve food—meals 
as well as snacks. The larger pubs 
could become a type of ‘* Corner 
House ’’ where meals can be obtained, 
with all kinds of recreational facilities 
and a room where family parties can 
be held. In such a room of course, 
there would be restrictions on the sale 
of liquor. There should be also a 
garden, and a place where old people 
could meet and perhaps listen to 
music, though I should not want loud- 
speakers. 

An interesting experiment has been 
made in Carlisle where the public 
houses are not privately owned. Many 
of them work on the lines I have 
mentioned and also sell hot meals 
which can be taken away if desired. 
This is a boon to the busy housewife 
or the woman who is working all day 
in a factory. I am certain that profits 
will not drop nor will drunkenness 
rise, if the pub becomes a better, more 
attractive, and more sociable place. 

Comparing present-day conditions 
with those of 20 years ago even, people 
drink less, there are fewer convictioOs 
and the number of pubs per 1,0n0 
population is not much more than 
half it was, but the progress made in 
this direction has not been equalled 
in other ways. People want something 


more satisfying, but the pubs have not. 
supplied it. Here and now is a chance’ 
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for them to become real social centres, 
meeting the demand for family recrea- 
tion as well as refreshment. 

We should consider, too, the question 
of licences for Community Centres. 
For example the Slough Community 
Centre is a co-operative effort by the 
people on the Slough Trading Estate. 
The firms levied a subscription on 
themselves according to the number of 
workers employed and with the money 
thus made available had built a hand- 





The Cherry Tree, a pleasant ‘ pub ’ at Welwyn Garden City 





some centre with every type of cultural 
and social activity. The Centre is used 
by young people and married couples 
and whilst alcohol can be obtained, 
there is no abuse of the licence. 

Public Houses will lose their old 
stigma of being evil places, not for 
** respectable ’’ folk, if they will face 
up to these facts. Profits will not go 
down. A “pub” is what we make it, and 
it can become a centre of toleration 
and social activity. 


OE: LI 


Continued from page 5 

(b) Some closer linking of town and 
country: the rich municipalities and 
their inhabitants, surrounded by pleas- 
ant open country, draw on it for 
healthy relaxation, as well as for fresh 
nutritive food, water supply, etc., and 
should be willing to share to some 
extent in the financial burden of the 
countryside. 

(c) Such closer linking can probably 
only be achieved by some reform of 
Local Government, and the Rating 
System. 

Three essential requirements for the 
National Plan are :— 

(a) Adequate protection for superior 
agricultural land, decentralisation of 
some population from overcrowded 
centres into new Garden Cities, Satellite 
Towns or existing Rural Communities. 

(b) Encouragement of a reasonable 
balance of industrial development, so 
far as possible, throughout Great 
Britain; coupled, as a safeguard 
against unemployment, with approp- 
Mate diversification of Industry, espec- 


ially in areas mainly devoted to single 
industry activity, e.g., Textile in Lan- 
cashire or Yorkshire, or Metal Trades 
in and around Birmingham. 

(c) Adequate Financial Support from 
Central Funds for the above purposes. 





** With a national trend to sterility it 
is difficult to understand why there are 
people who still generally advocate and 
plan for future family life in these sky- 
rocketing contraptions, instead of react- 
ing favourably to the only real and 
effective solution of a problem which can 
only be solved in the interests of human 
life bv a national policy which recognises 
the necessity for a sensible and economic 
dispersal of industry and an appropriate 
redistribution of population.” 

‘* There is no doubt that the British 
way of life can best be expressed—and 
carried on—in the traditional house and 
garden, however small.’—Mr. John 


Owens, City Engineer of Bath, at a 
meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
at Bath. 
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It's all been said before... 


Press Comment on Planning Delay 


The Economist, November, 7, 1942 


What is immediately wanted is the 
announcement of a positive policy by the 
Government. To say that research, en- 
quiry, investigation and discussion are still 
needed before a policy can be stated is 
nonsense. All the material for a decision 
already exists in such works as the Barlow, 
Scott and Uthwatt Reports. The pressing 
requirement is for the Government, forth- 
with, to say Yes or No to the recommenda- 
tions of these bodies ; to the demand of 
the Barlow Commission that the state 
should assume responsibility for the re- 
development of congested urban areas, for 
the decentralisation and dispersal of urban 
activities and for the encouragement of the 
diversification of town industries ; to the 
plea of the Scott Committee for the pre- 
servation of rural amenities ; and to the 
proposals of the Uthwatt Committee for 
ways and means of compensating private 
interests in the process of national develop- 


ment. 
* * * 


The Times, July 12, 1943 


Before any planning can be done for the 
location of industry, either in the form of 
the dispersal of industry and population 
from congested areas or in the form of 
direct fprovision of industrial employment 
where there is need for it, three funda- 
mental Government decisions must be 
taken. There must be a decision on the 
Barlow commission’s proposals for the 
decentralization of industry and on the 
Scott committee’s proposals for the con- 
trol of construction in rural areas, which 
qualify though they do not controvert 
those of the commission. Finally there must 
be decisions on the instruments of land 
control by which the direction of industry 
and construction would be effected—that is, 
on the proposals of the Uthwatt committee. 
These deal, in the development rights 
scheme, with undevelxped land, and, in the 
proposals for strengthening public powers 
of acquisition, with urban areas. 

In al] these fields the vital official initia- 
tive is lacking. Local planning is at a stand- 
still until the national policy is known. 





* Delay on planning policy is 
now history rather than news. We 
reprint below some of the criti- 
cisms which have appeared in the 
press during the past year or two 
from the ‘‘ immediate positive 
policy ’’ demanded by the Econo- 
mist in 1942 to the firm note of 
The Times leading article follow- 
ing Mr. Churchill’s broadcast. 











** Dogberry,’’ in the News Chronicle, 
February 27, 1944 


The Boat is not well balanced 


The National VIII. for the Reconstruction 
Cup has started practice on the tideway. I 
strolled down to Westminster yesterday to 
take a ‘‘ dekko ’’ at the crew. 
The present order of rowing is, I under- 
stand, as follows :— 
Bow.—Barlow, M. (Repton and 
King’s). 
2.—Morrison, W. S. (Watson’s and 
Edinburgh). 
3._Scott, L. F. f(Rugby and New 
College). 
4.—Portal, W. R. (Eton and Ch. Ch). 
5.—Uthwatt, A. A. (Ballarat and Balliol), 
6.—Jowitt, W. A. (Marlborough and 
New College). 
7.—Beveridge, W. H. (Charterhouse and 


Balliol). 

Str.—Stritebatt, R. (Blenkinsop and 
Merton). 

Cox.—Woolton, Lord (M.G.S. and 
Manchester). 


** A nice crew,’’ I said, scanning the list. 
** Glad to see so many Oxonians.’’ 

The ‘* Government Spokesman ’’ who 
was with me stroked his jaw reflectively. 
** Yes,’” he said. ‘* It’s a good show—on 
paper. The trouble is that bow side hasn't 
shown up so far.’’ : 

‘* What d’you mean—hasn’t shown up? 

** What I say. Bow side hasn’t put @ 
an appearance. Makes it a bit aw 
for Cox. Unbalances the boat, and all that.” 

** But can’t bow side be told to parade, 
or something ? ’’ 

** Search me,’’ said the Spokesman. 
** We've had ‘reports’ from them 
‘ Plans,’ you know, and all that. But what 
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can Cox do with a lot of fellers who aren’t 
in the boat at all ? ’’ $i 
Ican more or less see what he’s driving at. 
* * * 


New Statesman, January 28, 1944 

The newspapers have come out during 
the past few days with big stories about the 
road plans which are being worked out by 
the Ministry of War Transport. The basis, 
we are told, is to be a twenty-year plan, in- 
cluding grand new motor-ways, duplication 
of some of the principal main roads, wider 
cycle-ways, segregation of slow and fast 
traffic, ‘* sealed ’’ shopping centres, traffic 
subways, fly-over bridges, control of road 
advertising—in fact, the entire bag of tricks. 
We read these intimations of Government 
planning in a hopeful spirit, until we came 
to a passage which told us that no final de- 
cisions had yet been taken, as the setting of 
the new road developments must of course 
depend on what was done about the loca- 
tion of industry. Quite ! Then, pray, who 
in the Government is drawing up the plans 
for the location of industry ? . . . not only 
for road transport plans, but for every 
aspect of physical planning, the location of 
industry is the vital factor. If it is left un- 
dealt with everything else goes by default. 


7 * — 
Observer, March 19, 1944 


COMMENT 
The Government is apparently going to 
offer no more than a Bill to aid local 
authorities in acquiring bombed urban 
sites and a White Paper yet again going over 
the sickeningly familiar ground already 


News Chronicle, March 18, 1944 





WORST PUN OF THE WEEK 








THE SPIRIT 1S WILLINK:: 








With acknowledgements to the 
News Chronicle and “ Vicky.’’ 
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Daily Herald, July 15, 1943 














DON’T SHOOT THE PIANIST 


With acknowledgements to the Daily 
Herald and Mr. George Whitelaw 





covered by the Barlow, Scott, and Uthwatt 
Reports. Both these steps could, and 
should, have been taken two years ago. 
No new Ministers were needed to take 
them. The Ministry of Health, which then 
had the oversight of local plans since trans- 
ferred to Mr. Morrison’s Ministry, could 
have taken them perfectly well. It is time 
for more than criticism. Unless they are 
content with the Governmen ’s inaction, 
which seems most unlikely, both Lord 
Woolton and Mr. Morrison should resign. 
Unless they lack the courage of their laudly 
stated convictions, the many critical M.P.s 
should make and take the chance of divid- 
ing against the Government. National 
solidarity in the war would not suffer, and 
the national interest would be well served 
by such a show of political honesty. 


* * * 


The Times, March 28, 1944 

Underlying all the public uneasiness us 
the consciousness that community plan- 
ning is something far greater than the mass 
production of houses ; that homes, work- 
places, transport, urban decongestion, and 
balanced regional economic development 
must be thought of as a single whole ; and 
that, in words which the Uthwatt com- 
mittee borrowed from the Government's 
own spokesmen, ‘* national planning is in- 
tended to be a reality and a permanent 
feature of the administration of the internal 


Continued on page 35 
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Conservative Party and Planning| 


HE Interim Report of the Conserva- 

tive Sub-Committee on Housing has 
just been issued as a 3d. pamphlet with 
the title ‘* Foundation of Housing.’’ 
1: is an extremely well written document, 
and an encouraging sign that the major 
issues of planning policy need not be 
obscured by party alignments. All three 
of the older parties have now issued 
statements, prepared by representative 
committees, on housing and planning in 
reconstruction, and all, in broad terms, 
accept the same general conception of 
national control of land use, guidance 
of the location of industry, reduction of 
congestion and limitation of size of large 
cities, building of new towns, and pre- 
vention of wasteful sprawl over agri- 
cultural land. All are well in advance of 
Coalition policy as so far declared or of 
its trend as indicated by ministerial fore- 
shadowings. 

As the Conservative party has the big 
battalions in the present parliament, and 
the Government seems to be moving 
backward rather than forward on the 
issues raised by the Barlow, Scott and 
Uthwatt Reports, there is a not un- 
natural public impression that the big 
attalions are not favourable to a-bold 
national policy of planning. Having, 
without party bias, entertained that 
possibility ourselves, we record with 
pleasure and renewed hope, that of the 
three party documents ** Foundation of 
Housing *’ expresses most clearly the 
policy which advanced town and coun- 
try planners have evolved in the last few 
years. 

The document begins by stating as 
the two major problems the impending 
decline in the population and the need 
for a_ thriving industrial economy 
(including agriculture). From these it 
correctly derives the fundamental im- 
portance of good family houses, near 
work-places and within reasonable 
distance of the open country. It pro- 
ceeds to assent quite unequivocally that 
national policy must give priority to 
the demand for the house and garden, 
flats being admitted only as a regrettable 
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necessity in certain areas having * ‘inher. 
ent disadvantages . . . inimical to family 
life.’’ This is refreshingly forthright, 
coming from so realistic a quarter, and 
is a deserved tribute to the tergiversa- 
tions of the housing ‘* reformers,” 
It sets the matter in right perspec 
tive. 

iNext, the importance of the house 
and garden being as near as practicable 
to the place of work is established, 
which leads directly to the point that 
the location of industry .determines the 
location of housing, the relationship 
being intimately affected by the trans- 
port factor. Again, the right perspective 
is seized, and the usual helpless bewilder- 
ment successfully avoided. 

The housing problem is mostaccurately 
classified into its factors of shortage, 
obsolesence and wrong siting. 

The mere. numerical excess of 
families over houses is not large. 
But half a million more houses are 
required to provide the necessary 5 per 
cent. margin for mobility. The main 
problem arises from the proportion of 
the 7,295,000 pre-1914 houses of 
England and Wales that are slums or 
approaching that stage, and the fact 
that so many houses have been built 
in the wrong places—distended suburbs, 
ribbon development, and scattered dwel- 
lings. The loss of the finest agricultural 
land is deplored, but so is the congestion 
of cities. Most of these evils arise from 
‘*our failure to secure a reasonably 
even distribution of industry.’’ 

The drift to London and the Midlands 
and the disproportionate expansion of 
the larger cities, is then criticised, a 
causing excessive daily journeys 
work, traffic congestion, over-concentré 
tion of business premises in central 
positions, and high land values—which 
are described as a burden on industry, 
as an obstacle to public improvements 
and provision of open space, and 4s 
compelling rehousing in multi-stor 
flats. Vulnerability to bombing is also 
regarded as a factor affecting future 
planning policy. 
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The weakness of the local conception 
of town planning is explained, together 


.with the disabling influence of the 


liability for compensation for the 
reduction of values by planning, and 
the principle is clearly stated that if 
owners who lose by planning are to be 
compensated, those who gain should 
contribute. It is clearly shown that 
national action in planning is essential, 
and that the compensation-betterment 
problem cannot be side-stepped. The 
Committee conclude this section by 
endorsing the major recommendations 
of the Barlow Commission for the 
setting up of a Central Planning Autho- 
rity and a policy of urban decentraliza- 
tion. 

They are not satisfied that the Minis- 
ter of Town and Country Planning is 
such an authority, because ‘* he has no 
powers to initiate plans on a national 
scale; nor has he powers over any 
other Department which is concerned 
with the use of land, such as Agriculture, 
Transport and the Board of Trade.’’ 

They assert that some degree of 
control over the location of industry is 
required, because ‘‘the unchecked 
migration of the industrial population 
and the unrestricted growth of our 
towns is having a disastrous effect upon 
our industrial economy.’’ But it should 
not take the form of bureaucratic 
coercion. There must be certain pro- 
hibited and restricted zones, which will 
include the overcrowded areas and land 
permanently reserved for agriculture. 
But the main engine of guidance will 
be the offering of inducements to the 
lighter expanding industries, whose 
establishment ‘*in new self-contained 
towns, or in older districts which need 
greater diversification of industry, is 
neither impracticable nor uneconomic. ’’ 
To such areas and to the existing small 
towns, would be attracted, by industrial 
facilities and ample housing, ‘‘ the over- 
spill of industry and industrial popula- 
tion from over-large cities.’ Emphasis 
is laid on the creation of complete town 
units,’ ‘surrounded by belts of open 
country to avoid coalescence with the 
parent city ; diversity of local employ- 
ment; and careful zoning with house- 


and-garden areas within easy reach of 
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industrial areas. 

** It remains,’’ says the Report, “* to 
refute the theory, sometimes held quite 
honestly by lovers of the countryside, 
that a policy of decentralisation involv- 
ing the building of new towns and the 
expansion of old ones will eventually 
create a ‘ vast suburbia ° and that there 
will ‘soon be no country left.” This 
is fallacious. For a series of well- 
planned towns, each surrounded by a 
green belt, will be far less destructive to 
our landscape than the unregulated 
sprawl of recent years ; while the total 
land required for rehousing in small 
towns the overspill of our great urban 
centres represents an insignificant pro- 
portion of the undeveloped land of 
England and Wales.’’ 

The importance to agricultural re- 
vival of better villages, with modern 
cottages and improved services, is 
stressed. 

The booklet concludes with a warning 
that a successful housing policy is 
impracticable without planning on natio- 
nal lines. The Committee view with 
apprehension the pressing ahead with 
a housing programme without pre- 
liminary decisions on the location of 
industry and a solution of the problem 
of compensation and betterment. ** The 
train of housing, thus restarted, is in 
danger of being diverted on to the 
wrong track.”” 

The Chairman of the Committee was 
Mr John A. F. Watson, J.P., F.S.L, 
and among the members were the Earl 
of Dudley (Chairman of the British Iron 
and Steel Corporation), Mr John Laing 
(the well-known builder), and Sir H. R. 
Selley, M.p. (Former Chairman of the 
L.C.C. Housing Committee). The 
Technical Advisers included Sir Harold 
Bellman and Mr J. D. Trustram Eve, 
F.S.1. 


The publicity that was given to Continen- 
tal rehousing in Vienna led English local 
authorities away, to some extent, from the 
long-established idea that a house, however 
small, is what our race desires, and has 
possessed, and which the people of other 
countries, speaking generally, never have 
possessed, 


Letter in Yorkshire Observer. 
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HERE is still a lingering tendency 

to regard transport plans simply as 
a matter of fiy-over crossings, bigger 
and better buses, longer and more 
streamlined tubes and a pattern of 
wider and faster traffic roads super- 
imposed on our existing town structure. 
Mr C. R. Casson writes to make a 
strong protest against this attitude. He 
says :—‘* Whatever is to be the Traffic 
Plan for London it should be designed 
with one object: Less of it. I hope to 
heaven nobody will get away with 
schemes for more and better roads on 
the ground, underground, and above 
ground. 

I hope the Traffic Plan will prevent 
the London Underground carrying out 
any extensions whatsoever into the 
green country such as the projection to 
Bushey. The Underground should set 
to work to handle the traffic it carries 
now before it starts artificially building 
up millions more unhappy passengers 
for whom it has no prospect and no 
intention of ‘offering decent travel 
facilities.” 

Yes, but putting restrictions on a 
transport authority will hardly do the 
trick. At the root of the passenger 
transport problem is a need for the 
location of industry and the siting of 
houses in relation to the work of the 
people who live in the houses. We 
don’t suggest that people can be 
arranged in watertight compartments 
or that criss-cross travel can ever be 
entirely eliminated, but until there is 
some guidance and control of the 
location of industry on ‘ Barlow’ lines 
the transport problems of over-popu- 
lated cities will increase in spite of all 
the traffic gadgets that may be 


devised. 
* * * 


A New Town Plan in diagrammatic 


form was designed last year by 
Mr Gordon Stevenson, M.C.P., A.R.LB.A., 
for the Town and Country Planning 
Association and appeared first as a 
supplement to the Pictorial Education 
Quarterly. Owing to the demand for 
pictorial material on town planning to 
illustrate talks and lectures in informal 
discussion groups and schools, the Asso- 
ciation has now made the plan avail- 
able in poster form in three colours 
with an attached explanatory caption. 
The poster and caption together occupy 
a sheet 35 by 20 inches. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion at One and Sixpence each. 

* * ok 


It is unfortunate that the British 
Colour Council which has a_ high 
reputation for both energy and imagina- 
tion should have shown such an out-of 
date psychology in the housing section 
of their recent exhibition ‘* Colour in 
Everyday Life.’’ The relationship to 
everyday life (present day or likely 
post-war) of the sophisticated ** 1938 
Mayfair ’’ decor was not obvious. 
And off-whites and echoes of Regency 
pastels hardly constitute colour. One 
had the impression of looking at a very 
pre-war issue of ‘‘ Vogue.”’ 

The public need and welcome educa- 
tion in the form of exhibitions on this 
exciting subject. It would be a great 
pity if ordinary people were to get the 
impression that good design applied 
to interior furnishing and decoration 
produced an effect completely lacking 
in vigour and apparently only practic 
able for the higher income groups. 

We hope the British Colour Couneil 
will try again and will show interior 
that have a more realistic appeal for 
the nineteen-forties. 1938 effete-ism is 
a long way behind us. 
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Many people will have been wonder- 
ing what happened to Christian Gier- 
loff, the well-known Norwegian Town 
Planner who was for some time Chair- 
man of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning. 

There have been rumours that he 
was arrested after the invasion of 
Norway. 

Mr R. L. Reiss has recently had 
news of him and tells us that Gierloff 
was not arrested and is safe and sound 
in Norway. 

Mr Reiss will be glad to give more 
information to any of Gierloff’s friends, 
if they will communicate with him 
c/o The Town and Country Planning 
Association. 


** ak * 


‘*Number Something, Faraway 
Lane ’’ is the latest of the nostalgic 
popular songs. The author of the 
lyric (before the war a copywriter on 
the staff of a famous advertising firm) 
says the song has ‘‘ copy appeal ’’ for 
the millions of men and women who 
have no homes or whose homes have 
been broken up by the war. If some 
local authorities are going to build 
flats on the scale they threaten at 
the moment they may have to get a 
few copywriters busy on some nice 
nostalgic pieces about flats. Balconies 
would make a likely romantic peg. 
What about ‘‘ Dew on a Balcony for 
Two ? ’’ 

ok * * 


The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, Mr W. S. Morrison, opened 
the exhibition ‘‘ Letchworth To-day and 
To-morrow ”’ at the Grammar School, 
Letchworth, on April 17. The exhibi- 
tion was arranged jointly by First 
Garden City Limited, and the Letch- 
worth Urban District Council. The 
material displayed included an interest- 
ing collection of photographs and 
models showing the development of the 
town from its foundation in 1901 to its 
present-day population of 22,000 and 
two hundred factories and workshops. 


* * * 


Teignmouth Town Reconstruction 
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Committee have made an interesting 
collection of models, plans and layouts 
for new houses and public buildings. 
This enterprising committee is keen to 
get in touch with other similar groups, 
so that they might lend or exchange 
Exhibitions and compare their own 
plans with those of other towns of 
similar size and type. The Hon. Sec. 
of the Group, Mr A. J. B. Turner, 
7, Gladstone Terrace, Teignmouth, 
S. Devon, will be glad to receive 
enquiries. 


* e * 


Speaking to the Holborn Chamber of 
Commerce recently, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said : 


** I think we ought to make it quite 
clear that, whatever the law may be, 
public opinion should state that the 
man who makes money out of the fact 
that he happens to own land over and 
above what he was entitled to before 
the war is guilty of high treason. 





Continued from page 31 

affairs of this country.’’ Without the 
fundamental decisions even a short-term 
housing programme may be a dangerous 
enterprise, enlarging ‘* suburban sprawl ”’ 
and increasing the travelling between home 
and work. 

Inevitably the suspicion has grown that 
some ‘‘ hidden hand’’ is_ restraining 
measures which all parties agree to be 
urgently needed. More likely another 
** interregnum ”’ is to blame—the twenty- 
two months between Mr. Greenwood’s 
resignation in February, 1942, and Lord 
Woolton’s appointment in November, 
1943, when no member of the War Cabinet 
had full and undivided responsibility for 
work on reconstruction policy. Last week 
Lord Reith said that these ‘‘ two years of 
stagnation ’’ were tragic, and that the time 
lost could not be made up, while Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh added that Lord 
Woolton had succeeded to three years 
** vacillation, indiscretion, and procrastim- 
ation.’’ The historians may one day prove 
them right. In his Mansion House speech 
last November the Prime Minister defined 
** winning the war ’’ as a combination of 
two types of planning—for war and for 
peace—and accepted the responsibility for 
both. It is indeed inescapable. 
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PERSONAL NOTES AND 
INPORMATION 





Sir William E. Whyte Competition 
Mr. T. Warnett Kennedy, A.M.T.P.L, 
has been awarded First Prize in the Sir 
William E. Whyte Town Planning Com- 
petition organised under the auspices of 
the Scottish National Housing and Town 
Planning Council. The adjudicator 
Mr. W. Dobson Chapman, President of 
the Town Planning Institute. Mr. Kennedy 
entered a plan for Peebles. Mr. W. Coutts 
Youngson and Mr. Robert Meldrum won 
the Second and Third Prizes. 
~« * * 
Professor A. E. Richardson 
Professor Richardson has been elected 
R.A., and has been appointed to prepare 
plans for reconstruction at Trinity House. 
- ” * 


Kent County Council 
The Town and Country Planning Com- 
mittee has arranged for a survey of the 
County to be carried out by Mr. James 
W. R. Adams, the County Planning Officer. 
a * OK 


Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd 

Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.IB.A., 
P.P.T.P.1., has been appointed Consultant 
to advise Dudley County Borough and 
Brierley Hill Urban District Council on 
Post-War Planning, including the Central 


Areas. He is’ collaborating with 
Mr. Herbert Jackson, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Birmingham. 

co * * 
T 


orquay ; , 
Mr. W. R. Davidge is now Town Plan- 
ning Consultant to the Torquay Corpora- 
tion. 
* * x 

Fine Art Commission 

Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, F.R.I.B.A., 
formerly Professor of Architecture at the 
Royal College of Art has been appointed 
Secretary of the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission. 


* 

Ministry of Works 
Dr. R. S. Stradling has been appointed 

Chief Scientific Adviser to the Ministry 
of Works, and will co-ordinate research 
and practical aspects of building technique. 
Before the war Dr. Stradling was Director 
of the Building Research Station. 

* * * 


* * 


se 39 eae Academy 
C. Mears, R. S.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
Pi pil, known Scottish architect and 
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Town Planner, has been elected President 

of the Royal Scottish Academy. In Decem- 

ber Mr. Mears was appointed consultant 

architect to the Central and South Eagt 

Scotland Regional Planning Committee, 
* * * 


Mr. Gordon Payne 

Mr. Gordon Payne, formerly County 
Planning Officer to the Gloucestershire 
County Council, is now in practise as a 
Town Planning Consultant. Mr. Payne’s 
work in connection with the Gloucester- 
shire Survey is well known. 

* + * 


Electricity and Rural Industries 

Speaking at a luncheon of the British 
Electrical Development Association in 
London on March 17th, Mr. W.'S. Morti- 
son, Minister of Town and Country 
Planning said: ‘‘ Electricity holds out 
high hopes for the development of truly 
rural industries. We have seen in this war, 
as compared with the last, what a revolu- 
tion electricity has effected by the intro- 
duction of the small electrically-driven 
motor. This has provided a quiet, clean, 
readily-controlled instrument which _ has 
greatly extended the scope of women’s 
employment and has made for compactness 
in factory layout. That is a development 
which has already affected industry every- 
where. It may well have a most important 
influence also on the balanced development 
of our future countryside.’’ 

a * *~ 


First Garden City Limited 

The annual meeting of First Garden City 
Limited was held in London on January 
31st. The Chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, 
gave an admirable outline of the develop- 
ment of the town and the place of new 
towns for our post-war policy. An extract 
from his speech will appear in our next 
issue. 

* * * 

The Post Office in Town Planning 

The Post Office has issued an informative 
and attractive pamphlet on the place of the 
Post Office in the Replanning of Towns. 
It gives diagrams of typical siting of Post 
Office Buildings and posting boxes in small, 
medium and large towns and in cities. 





“The best kind of community from the 
social point of view is one which, from its 
size and composition, brings out a sense 
of responsibility in its members, and where 
everyone with any gift of leadership will 
have the opportunity to play their part in 
local government.”* —Lady Sinclair 
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The Size and Social Structure 


of a Town 
Report by a Survey Group of N.C.S.S. 
Allen & Unwin. 32 pp. Is. 


Tuis booklet, prepared by a com- 
mittee of the National Council of 
Social Service, is a compact and sound 
statement of the social considerations 
that should guide the development and 
redevelopment of towns. The social 
considerations are far and away the 
most important in town and country 
planning policy. Indeed, it is now 
becoming clear that it was the absence 
of regard for these considerations, and 
of any political machinery for ensuring 
that they should be regarded, that 
caused or permitted the towns of 
civilization to be unsatisfactory through- 
out the greater part of human history. 

It needs so little experience or insight 
to detect that the size of a human settle- 
ment is one of the main determinants of 
its social structure, that it is. almost 
inexplicable that discussion of town-size 
was generally missing in political philo- 
sophy and practical statecraft from the 
Renaissance to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when Robert Owen and 
Fourier, by including the subject in their 
Utopian theorising, created a prejudice 
against it which lasted for a century in the 
circles of orthodox economics. Indeed, 
for all practical purposes the topic was 
tabooed between Plato, who saw its vital 
importance in state policy, and Ebenezer 
Howard, who stumbled on it empirically 
in 1898, when he wrote ‘‘ Tomoryow.”’ 
Howard’s book is still outside the 
canonical literature of political theory, 
economics, and sociology, perhaps 
because he did not use academic jargon 
and his historical learning was sketchy. 
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But in fact he devised a town-specifica- 
tion that fully integrates industrial and 
economic structure with social structure, 
and recent analysis by skilled investiga- 
tors confirm his formula. Whether this 
shows that Howard was an intuitive 
genius, or whether it shows that scien- 
tists love to survey the whole globe 
before they can establish that a man 
walks on two legs or has a nose above 
his chin, is a question not suitable for 
pursuit in this review. 

At any rate this booklet, the result 
of a special examination of urban con- 
ditions by experts with a + modern 
sociological background, arrives at a 
specification which is almost exactly 
Howard’s, though it does not mention 
the man or his work: 

A town should be large enough to 

give its residents a balanced variety of 

employment and sufficient scope for 
their talents, but not so large that it 
acts as a magnet drawing talent from 
other areas, or that it involves its 
residents in travel of half an hour or 
more by train, "bus, or cycle to reach 
their work or the open country. 

A population of about 50,000 is 

therefore suggested as a norm. 

Howard’s estimate was 32,000 to 
58,000. He assumed a somewhat higher 
density than experience has shown to be 
desirable (16 houses or about 80 persons 
per residential acre), but he wrote before 
experience had been gained of the 
possibilities of the petrol engine or 
electric transport, and when family units 
averaged more nearly 5 than 3} persons. 
The Survey Group are closer to the mark 
with their normal density of 30 to 60 
persons per acre—the latter being, as 
they say, on the high side. In practice, 
about 40 persons per housing acre is 
about the maximum that will give full 
satisfaction, though we may have to 
accept 75 persons per acre as a just 
tolerable figure where concessions have 
to be made to the errors of the past or 
exceptional economic considerations. 

The reasons for the ‘‘norm’’ of 
50,000 for new towns are well and 
clearly set out in this booklet. They 
depend on a balance of social, technical 
and industrial factors. It is recognised 
that the latter may in some cases cause 
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the optimum population to rise to 
100,000. But the social factors, taken 
alone, point to a norm considerably 
less ; and it is in the light of these factors 
that the Group uphold and give some 
precision to the specification of the 
** neighbourhood unit,’’ which they 
fix at a maximum of 2,000 dwellings 
containing between 7,000 and 10,000 
persons. Each such unit within a town 
of whatever size, should be furnished, 
they contend, with its own communal 
facilities, including churches, schools, 
branch public library, health clinics, 
playing fields, laundry, swimming bath, 
shops, market, restaurants, cinema, and 
a community centre building. Without 
doubt the adoption of the ‘‘ neighbour- 
hood unit ’’ is a fruitful one. There is 
room for argument as to the degree of 
special local social integration it will 
produce ; much depends on topography 
and the degree of physical separation 
from adjoining units. 

It would be unwise to aim at a rigid 
standardisation of the set of institutions 
in any ward or ‘* neighbourhood unit ”’ 
of a town of 30,000 to 50,000. Town- 
consciousness or social integration over 
the whole population is highly desirable. 
Each unit should normally have its own 
school and shops for everyday use. But 
cinemas, restaurants, theatres and 
churches, need not always be localised 
to that extent ; and while some halls and 
meeting places should exist in every 
unit, it will not always be possible or 
wise to develop neighbourhood-con- 
sciousness aS against town-conscious- 
Even the excellent conception of 
the ‘* community centre ’’ sometimes 
implies an over-simple view of urban 
life and custom. The close social inte- 
gration of a village has many merits and 
attractions ; but it tends to disappear 
unless the village group is very 
definitely isolated. Further analysis and 
experiment are needed to discover how 
far the ‘‘ neighbourhood unit ’’ idea 
can be carried, and solutions are likely 
to vary almost infinitely. But of the 


essential value of the idea there can be 
no doubt at all. 

This booklet deals in a stimulating 
way with the social issues likely to arise 
in the creation of new satellite towns and 


. the early ‘* pioneering ’’ 
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the extension of existing small towns, 
The group’s view that an entirely new 


town would tend to be ‘‘ atomic 2” or 
clique-ish is not borne out by experience 
at Letchworth or Welwyn. Old residents 
of both these towns invariably speak of 
years as easily 
the most enjoyable of their lives. The 
lesson of these two towns is that if 
ample meeting-places are provided, 
social initiatives of all kinds spon- 
taneously spring up, and officially. 
sponsored leadership of the type 
associated with ‘* community centres ” 
is unnecessary and undesirable. This 
may not be true if the re-settled popu- 
lation comes entirely from congested 
city centres where the knack of com- 
munity intercourse has been lost. But 
it is pessimistic to assume that the 
majority of residents in a new town 
would ordinarily be sub-standard in a 
social sense. The sub-standard types 
(who are few) will be the last to leave 
the slums. 


Economic Efficiency and 
Social Welfare 
By A. L. Macfie. 


Oxford University Press. 
172 pp. 10s. 6d. net 


Tus book discusses the relation 
between economic theory and practice 
on the one hand and social action and 
moral values on the other. The author 
analyses the postulates on which 
economic science has been built up, 
with particular reference to Marshall 
and his successors, and suggests that 
while they are valid when applied to 
the individual side of economic activity, 
they do not cover a large and important 
field of social activity. Traditional 
economics therefore requires to be 
supplemented by an economics of the 
social control of scarce resources. In 
brief, while the 19th century gave us 
the economics’ of private enterprise, 
we must look to the 20th century to 
give us the economics of 
enterprise. 

The subject is clearly one of great 
interest and significance. 
of housing and town planning, for 
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example, current economic theory 
simply does not touch the essential 
issues. Mr. Macfie is therefore right 
in insisting on the need for an extension 
of economics to cover what he calls 
‘*the unique processes of the State.’’ 
But his view of ‘* economic statecraft ’’ 
is unrealistic and quite unrelated to 
actual practices. It is absurd to assert 
without qualification, for example, 
that ‘‘the state does not deal with 
moments of time,’’ or that ‘* The 
government first decides what it will 
do. Only afterwards, and then rather 
reluctantly, does it consider the costs.”’ 
Anyone who is familiar with public 
administration knows that Govern- 
ment Departments are all too fre- 
quently concerned with moments of 
time—especially if an unfavourable 
wind is blowing in Parliament or the 
Press—and temporary trivialities rather 
than the eternal life of the community 
and the timeless values. Moreover, 
both in war and peace the question 
of cost enters into government policy 
at the vital formative stages. 

The book does not, however, claim 
to give us an economics of social enter- 
prise but only to show the need for it. 
This it does with a fair measure of 
success, although the argument and the 
treatment are not always easy to follow. 

W. A. R. 


A Residential Unit for Town 


and Country Planning 
By C. B. Fawcett 
University of London Press Ltd. 
76 pp. 3s. 


Dr. FAWCETT attempts in this 
short book to deduce from the social 
necessities of a residential unit its mini- 
mum and maximum population. After 
examining the various economic and 
social factors, which have historically 
controlled the size and distribution of 
human settlements, he selects the school 
as the overruling ‘factor in modern life 
It is doubtful whether this is not an 


. Over-simplification of the problem, since 


although man should place the happi- 
ness and development of his children 
first, he is apt to allow many other 
factors to influence his choice of a home. 
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If, however, we accept this assumption 
Dr Fawcett’s reasoning leads to the 
conclusion, that a vill—the name he 
gives to a residential unit—must contain 
not less than 1,200 and not more than 
2,400 persons, and occupy an area not 
more than } mile in radius. 

This objective approach to the 
problem is extremely valuable, acting 
as it does as a corrective to the more 
aesthetic concept of town planning. 

When Dr Fawcett comes to consider 
the placing of vills in relation to each 
other and. to our existing towns and 
villages he has to take into consideration 
many other factors which were elimin- 
ated in arriving at the basic population, 
and this added complexity raises doubt 
as to whether it would be possible to 
round off small settlements into vills, 
and add new vills to existing towns. It 
is only in new towns where the factors 
previously excluded can be largely con- 
trolled, that the ideal seems possible 
of realisation. For example, one can 
postulate a town of 4,000 inhabitants, 
with shopping centre, cinema, railway 
station and other facilities, having four 
satellite villages of 500 inhabitants, each 
distant, say, three miles. This town 
with two schools would form a unit of 
two vills, whilst each village is too small 
to form a vill. If 2,000 more people 
were to be settled in the neighbourhood, 
they should rightly be placed 1,000 in 
each of two villages to give two more 
balanced vills. In actual practice it 
would be very difficult to persuade these 
people to live three miles away from the 
amenities of the town. The demand 
would be for a third vill attached to the 
town. 

This is not a criticism, but rather an 
illustration of a valuable quality in the 
book. It does not lead the reader in- 
evitably to a conclusion by its enthusi- 
asm, instead he finds himself working 
out concrete cases by Dr Fawecett’s 
method, and wishing that the author 
were present to argue each conclusion. 
It is a book for all who believe that 
there is a scientific basis for the proper 
planning of social relationships, and the 
material expression of those relation- 
ships in our towns and villages. 

K.. S, 
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Farm People and the Land 
after the War 


By Dr Murray R. Benedict. 
Planning Association (U.S.A.) 
26 pp. 25 cents. 


Tre urban-rural balance of popula- 
tion shows the same trends in the U.S.A. 
as in Great Britain. The basic shift from 
agriculture to urban employment started 
later but has been more rapid than in this 
country. In 1820 agriculture had 
71.8% of the U.S. workers; in 1840 
68.6%, in 1870 53%, in 1930 21.4%, 
and in 1940 only 17.6%. Yet since 1870 
the percentage employed in factories has 
been almost constant ; so also have the 
percentages in mining and in domestic 
and personal service. What has hap- 
pened has been a vast transfer from 
agriculture to retail trade, transport, 
clerical work, the professions, and pub- 
lic services, mostly in the cities. The 
rapid increase of total population has 
masked this transfer of proportions. 
The actual number of persons employed 
in agriculture was increasing up to 1870. 
and has since been declining, The total 
farm population was roughly static at 
30 millions from 1920 up to this war. 
Professor Benedict and the able group 
with which he has discussed this booklet 
do not anticipate that an enlightened 
after-war agricultural policy can increase 
the number of people to be employed on 
farms. On the contrary technical 
changes will tend to reduce the number. 
But they think the total rural population 
may be stabilised at the 1940 level by 
the increased demand for food due to 
higher living standards at home and 
abroad. They see no means of absort- 
ing the natural increase of the farm 
population except by the continued 
supply of new outlets for employment 
in industry, trade and services in the 
cities. Indeed the failure of their 
populations to reproduce themselves 
seems almost accepted as a useful factor 
in the rural ecqgnomy, since it aids in the 
** take-off ’’ of the surplus farm popu- 
lation. Something may be done by 
expanding service employments in farm 
areas, ** to round out rural living con- 
ditions,’’ but the group do not appear 


National 
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to think much of this as a means of 
absorbing the surplus. 

The objectives of agricultural policy 
as shortly stated in this booklet are well 
thought out and reflect a very moder 
interpretation of economic and socio- 
logical science. Mental slavery to the 
simple criteria of cash or maximum 
production is absent, but so also is rural 
nostalgia. The preference of many people 
for farming as a ** way of life ’’ is made 
intelligible and allowed for in the policy, 
while the difficulties are squarely looked 
at if not wholly solved. 

What seems missing in the American 
discussion is consideration of the idea 
of a wider disposition of manufacturing 
towns in the sparsely settled areas. 
Allusion is made in this booklet to the 
injurious effects on certain farm areas 
of the exhaustion of local mines. Surely 
this offers a clue worth following up? 
Under a policy of planned decentralisa- 
tion, additional small and medium-sized 
industrial towns would give to many 
rural regions the diversification of 
employment and the greater economic 
exchange which the former mines gave 
to a few. In America, as here, the shift 
of population has been preponderantly 
to the greater cities and highly concen- 
trated industrial regions, with marginal 
economic advantage if any. The whole 
scale of the problem is greater there, but 
in principle it has many similarities. 
America awaits its equivalent of the 
Barlow Report. \ 

Professor Benedict ’s recommendations 
on land tenure will surprise some 
British readers. Self-critical as we are, 
we may be flattered to find the English 
land system held up as the ideal to aim 
at: ‘‘the most carefully considered 
and advanced body of tenancy legisla- 
tion in the world.’’ In the U.S. tenant 
holdings have grown rapidly ; nearly 
half the farms are now rented, as com- 
pared with 70% in England; but 
security of tenure and tenant-right are 
not so well developed. Government 
tenant-purchase schemes are not now 
thought to be the best general solution. 
Public ownership is ‘* not congenial to 
American folk-ways or thought ’’ for 
arable farming—though acceptable for 
large forests, grazing districts, and 
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TOMORROW’S KITCHE 


of ample and economical supplies 
of hot water is essential. 

well known authority insists that any 
hot water installation must be ade- 
quate yet not impose a burden upon 
theresourcesoftheoccupant. EWART 
water heaters are designed to meet 
the needs of every class of house— 
without waste of fuel and without 
waste of time. EWART research con- 
tinues and the range of EWART post- 
war water heaters will meet every 
demand of architect, builder and 


-EWART 


7’ Kitchen Planning, the provision 





EWART & SON, LTD. LETCHWORTH, Herts.—Letchworth 1191-—Established 1834 
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WANTED 
If you havea suggestion 
to make concerning 
Kitchen Planning or 
the Provision of Hot 
Water Facilities send it 
to Ewarts. If suitable 
we shall be pleased to 
use it in advertise- 
ments. 
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national parks. These considerations 
drive Professor Benedict to the landlord- 
tenant solution, with security and 
defined right for tenants. A serious 
obstacle, however, is said to be the 
absence in America of a large class of 
permanent responsible landowners— 
a very paradoxical complaint to arise 
from the individualistic West. 


F. J. O. 
A Batsford Century 


A record of one hundred years of pub- 
lishing and bookselling, 1843-1943. 
Edited by Hector Bolitho, 


Batsford, London. 148 pp. 10s 6d. net 


Town planners and architects have 
a special interest-in this centenary, for 
Batsfords have, from their earliest days, 
concentrated on the publication of books 
on architecture, building, ornament and 
the fine arts, while great folio books of 
special connoisseur and student interest 
have been, over the century, their most 
characteristic product. 

Batsfords have been wise in their 
sentenary year to lift the veil of 
anonymity so that their friends may 
know the personalities which lie behind 
their books. It is not possible in the 
course of a short review to deal with the 
historical side of this work, except to say 
that it is not only painstaking in its 
detail, but cheerful and familiar in its 
presentation, 

At a time when the family business 
threatens to be consumed by the com- 
bine and by the State, it is pleasant to 
read of a firm where the old spirit still 
survives. This is a model of book pro- 
duction, and in these wartime days even 
to feel the handmade paper on which 
it is printed is a great joy. 

One word of criticism. Would it not 
be possible for Batsfords and other 
publishers, to give the reader in a short 
note, a brief statement of the types 
employed. If this were done consis- 
tently by all the better publishers, there 
would be a wider interest in good 
typography. 

G. McA. 
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Your Village and Mine 
By C. H. Gardiner. 
Faber & Faber, 198 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Tas is not a ‘‘literary’’ book out 4 
series of ‘‘ informal chats ’’ on a wide 
variety of village subjects, intended for 
the townsman interested in rural 
matters. 

Mr Gardiner knows the Cotswold 
villages intimately and he has achieved 
his first aim. The book has also a docu. 
mentary interest as recording the views 
of an ‘‘ official ’’ working in the coun- 
tryside ; his outlook is more progressive 
and his imagination much more lively 
than is common among his colleagues, 

If much of his narrative is of the 
directory type indexed with paragraph 
headings, his book is enlivened with 
‘* characters.’ which are significant 
without being peculiar. Being a realist, 
he tests theory and practice against the 
effect on the man in the village; and 
government, education or what you 
will, is good or bad only in the outcome. 
Thus, while he does hot propound a 
thesis or pursue an argument, he is 
provocative and stimulating on occasion. 
Similarly, while the book in no sense is 
revealing, it collects together a lot of 
information about village life which a 
newcomer will find interesting. 

F. Gc | 


Compensation (Defence) 
By Eric Strathon, F.S.1., Chartered Surveyor. 
Sweet and Maxwell Ltd. 150 pp. 10s. 64. 


A MOST useful little book which will | 
go easily in the pocket. _ It is one of a series 
comprising Rent Restrictions, War Dam- 
age, etc. 

The important clauses of the Compensa- 
tion (Defence) Act, 1939, dealing with the 
quantum of payment for requisitioning that 
is taking place in this War on a vast scale 
are fantastically vague. 

This book shows how the common sense 
of Surveyors has formed working rules of 
interpretation, helped in some measure, 
after thousands of settlements had already | 
been reached, by the cumbersome procedure 
of the Courts. 

It is refreshing to find a text book writer 
so steeped in his subject by practical appli- 
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Was is to be the shape of your post-war build- 
ing scheme ? Flats, cottages, villas or bungalows, made 
to measures, or made to measure ? These are questions 
engaging the minds of architects and local authorities 
to-day. 

But, whatever the choice, Electricity will be at your 
service ready to provide lighting, heating, refrigeration 
and constant hot water beside all manner of labour- 
saving devices which will make so many feet and 


inches into homes. 


Electricity 


ON WAR-SERVICE TODAY — ON HOME-SERVICE TOMORROW 


British Electrical Development Association, 2, Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 
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cation. The book is instructive to a mere 
lawyer concerned at the ‘* rough injustice, ’’ 
‘* justified by the serio-comic situation of 
having to guess the meaning of the basic 
directions set out in the Act.’’ 
The loss to owners, particularly of little 
businesses, often amounts to confiscation 
of a ruinous nature. It may surprise a 
reader unfamiliar with the working of the 
Act to realize that a man running an hotel 
in which he has invested his entire life’s 
savings may be turned out to find, if he can, 
and rent a house for his wife and family 
elsewhere. He can thus be deprived with- 
out compensation of his total annual in- 
come and has to continue to pay heavy 
interest upon business capital advanced by 
the bank and has the expense of extra 
personal rent. 
It is interesting to a Town-Planner- 
Social-Reformer in showing how a govern- 
ment, supported for the time being by 
public oe xe for the = 
poses O ‘ar an truction, to ride 
roughshod over personal and private pro- 600 sg C. 
eanty sahte, ep agp = the outcry ~~ ia 
wou. rai y such treatment for 
purposes of construction for peace. (It was largely a battle of f uel) : 
The havoc to property rights, and the The Ancient Briton had no fuel target. 
uncertainty and gambling in property built his home of mud and wattle, suppo 
values caused by requisitioning will not on strong central boughs . . . lit a large 
cease until some years after the war. on the floor and hoped that the smoke wot 
A.E.A. find its way out through a hole in the 
His comfort-heating was just a matter 


Fowlers Architects. Builders architectural expedience. His problem w 
’ one of smoke abatement ! 


and Contractors Pocket Book Tie planned architecture of today has 


Scientific Publishing Co. 995 pp. 7s. 6d more complex and subtle heating prob 
. . » but the basic consideration is still 
Tins aking hate tia elttiin:\ tae te | 
re and enlarg ir ition G 

of Hanke’. sltaeen Pee tok, as allows the modern architect to 

: : : “sat systems of heating . . . without wood, 
widens its scope with the addition of a smoke or labour. He can off 
useful appendix on Town Planning, : . — oe 
National Planning and Post-war Building. reliable heat, wherever and whenever it 
The appendix contains'a neatly compressed Wanted... healthy heat, which ventilates 
survey of legislation up-to-date and an Well as warms... heat from compact, ¢ 
economically worded digest of the Barlow, prehensive equipment, equally adaptable 
Scott and Uthwatt Reports. One point of one-room flatlet or civic centre . . . flexi 
criticism, however, is that space could heat on tap, which can be regulated 
surely have been found to print the nine controlled in the interests of Nat 
recommendations of the Barlow Report. eeenens 

The section on Garden Cities makes ¥ 
clear the ee re de-conges- 
tion, re-development at lower densities a -Gi 
and the building of new towns outside the FOR POST-WAR HEATING 4 
green belt. It is, however, to be regretted WILL BE AT YOUR SERV 
that the — ee be pe pagent Gas equipment is only available for priority ; 
**an outs ing example ’’ of a satellite cal 
town developed by local authorities. We Realities cor tine teeerinne 
hope that this will be corrected in the b 
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